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“WHEN GRANT WENT FIGHTIN’ TREASON HE NEVER MEANT TO FAIL.” 


We're all poor creeturs at the best, and apt to go astray 


THE OLD MAN GOES FOR GRANT. When great temptations find our path and shine across our -way; 
; sisal My faith in human goodness grows weak—does almost fail— 
ae Se When men like Horace Greeley bow down the knee to Baal. 
We've had another meetin’ at the school-house on the hill, We've tuck the 7ribune many vears—we farmers ’round the hill; 
And cheers for Grant and Wilson were given with a will; Once it was law and gospel, but “tis now a bitter pill: 
There were young men, there were maidens, there were gray-haired niothers there, Because one mau leaves principle, and every thing that’s good, 0 
And songs for Grant and Wilson filled with melody the air. It doesn’t stand to reason that all we farmers should. 
We came to the conclusion, in looking matters o’er, No, Betsey; we go in for Grant, the war-tried, peace-tried maui; 
That good old Horace Greeley and the Zribune are no more: The one who routed rebels can rout this other clan. 
The Presidential siren sang a very pretty song, When Grant went fightin’ treason he never meant to fail, 
And Horace put his white hat on and followed her along. And when he Aooped the traitor he didw't go her bail. 
But he’s tuck the wrong road, Betsey—a new, untrodden road; Hurrah for Grant! hurrah for Grant!—don't call me crazy, wife. 
The good things he has said of Grant will prove a heavy load; I’m marching with Ulysses in the Presidential strife. 
But of all the loads he carries the heaviest will be 1 can’t vote many more times; my days are nearly through: 
The load strapped on at Baltimore, called “ evil company.” Hurrah for Grant, the leader of the boys who marched in blue! 
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“WHEN MEN LIKE HORAGE GREELEY BOW DOWN THE KNEE TO BAAL.” “HURRAH FOR GRANT! HURRAH FOR GRANT!—DON'T CALL ME CRAZY, WIFE.” 
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ROBINSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


YB With this Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
is sent out gratuitously an EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLE- 
MENT, containing the opening chapiers of a new 
Novel by F. W. ROBINSON, author of “ A Girl’s 
Romance,” “For Her Sake,” “A Bridge of 
Glass,” “<attie: A Stray,” “No Man's Friend,” 
“ Poor Humanity,” “ Stern Necessity,” “ True to 
Herself,” etc., etc., entitled 

“PiTTLE KATE KIRBY.” 


The hercine is a young and beautiful girl, gifted 
with a charming voice and fascinating grace of 
manner, whose father, a poor London clerk, has 
been imprisoned for a defalcation, and whose 
elder sister returns home from a foreign land to 
jind that she has taken to the stage. The search 
Jor her, described with great pathos, makes the 
opening of a story which the readers of the 
WEEKLY will find to be one of extraordinary 
interest and power. 








THE CRY OF “RECONCILIATION.” 
HE burden of Mr. GREELEY’s Western 
speeches was reconciliation and reform. 

Mr. KERNAN, in his New York addresses, 

says that the Democrats have joined the 

“Liberal” Republicans for the purpose of 

securing those blessings. The GREELEY 

press declares that the maladministration 
of office-holders must end, and that there 
must be “race concord” and generous jus- 
tice. But neither Mr. GREELEY, Mr. KEr- 

NAN, nor the GREELEY press define the 

word they most frequently use, or tell us 

what they mean by reconciliation. » Mr. 

Scuvurz, indeed, describes what the Repub- 

lican party might, in his judgment, have 

done. Yet almost all that it has done Mr. 

Scuurz has supported; nor has he as Sena- 

tor proposed any settlement other than that 

which has been adopted. Mr. SUMNER says 
that the memories of civil war should not 
be perpetuated, and goes so far as to call the 

President ‘ a regimental color with the for- 

bidden inscription.” How absolutely Mr. 

SUMNER misconceives the patriotic heart of 

his country he will learn on the 5th of No- 

vember. 

What is meant by reconciliation? The 
close reader of Mr. GREELEY’s Western 
speeches will see that be never attempts to 
show that the President or the Republican 
party are now or have ever been vindictive. 
He makes a general statement of a disposi- 
tion to keep open the wounds of war, while 
he knows, and the country knows, that he 
has warmly approved every measure which 
has been adopted, with the sole exception 
of the ineligibility of some two hundred 
persons to office, the only sigd of penalty 
for the fearful treason of the war which sur- 
vives, and a sign sure to be swept away by 
the spirit which has granted complete am- 
nesty, which has not shed a single drop of 
blood, which held JEFFERSON Davis for a 
time a luxurious prisoner, then dismissed 
him unharmed, and which asks and has 
asked no punishment for the past and no 
security for the future but respect for the 
equal rights of all citizens. The laws of the 
United States are every where uniform, with 
the single exception of the ineligibility. 
They weigh upon Georgia and Florida with 
ne more inequality than upon New York; 
and except for the provision for witnesses 
at elections where violence or fraud is fear- 
ed, as Mr. Exttis H. Roserts admirably 
shows, not a statute of the last Congress re- 
fers to the war or its results. The national 
legislation has been a legislation of peace. 
And Mr. GREELEY tries to excite his hearers 
about Arkansas, as if the national adminis- 
tration of General GRANT were responsible 
for the constitution of that State. 

If reconciliation is delayed, it is because 

the old “South” refuses to be reconciled, 
and it always will refuse. It will no more 
be reconciled to the new order than the 
English Jacobite was reconciled to the Han- 
overian dynasty or the French Bourbon to 
the revolution. There was never any vin- 
dictive feeling in the loyal heart of the coun- 
try. There has been no vindictive legisla- 
tion. And since the feeling is right, all the 
reconciliation possible will be secured by 
the present equal laws justly administered. 
But the cry has quite another meaning than 
that which appears. The demand for recon- 
ciliation is a partisan cry, and it is one of 
the oldest and most familiar in this genera- 
tion. Nobody has comprehended it more 
.truly, despised it more thoroughly, and ex- 
posed it more zealously than Mr. HORACE 
GREELEY; and it is hard for those who know 
his course upon the subject to restrain a feel- 
ing of wonder as they read his Western 
speeches. 

The Democratic cry of conciliation is as 


old as the aggression of slavery. Before the 
war, not to yield to its demands was to alien- 
ate and exasperate our Southern brethren. 
When Mr. SEwaRD made the very simple 
and obvious remark that there was an irre- 
pressible conflict between liberty and slav- 
ery, it was bitterly denounced as the brutal 
and bloody manifesto of civil war. Many a 
Northern pulpit besought us to aid with our 
prayers and sympathy our brethren who 
were zealously doing their Christian duty 
to the children of HaM. When slavery in 
arms upon fearful battle-fields, by firing our 
cities and spreading pestilence, was seeking 
to destroy the government, FERNANDO WooD 
and other evangelists, who are now very anx- 
ious for reconciliation, quoted the Sermon on 
the Mount, and begged us to surrender to 
the saints in gray. And when the )lood- 
thirsty GraNnT and the boys in blue had 
smitten the rebellion, and there was not a 
word or thought of revenge except from AN- 
DREW JOHNSON, who was even tuen leaving 
the Republican party, the same Democratic 
apostles of peace told us that not to leave 
the freedmen to the mercy of black codes 
was to tear open old wounds and to fight 
old battles. A little later, to declare equal 
civil rights was vindictive, and a cowardly 
abuse of power. To admit all citizens to 
equal suffrage was a wanton blow at honor- 
able and vanquished fellow-citizens. No 
man need be deceived. Precisely what Dem- 
ocratic conciliation meant with General 
M‘CLELLAN in 1864, and with Mr. SEYMOUR 
in 1868, it means with Mr. GREELEY in 1872. 
“The policy of hate” means Republican ad- 
ministraticn. “ Reconciliation” means Dem- 
ocratic supremacy. 

Mr. SuMNER’s theory of the regimental 
color is substantially this—that the Presi- 
dency of General GRANT, who was the victor 
in the war, and for whom the late rebels will 
not vote, .s held by them to be a permanent 
and mor.ifying monument of their defeat, 
and it is desirable that there should be an 
Administration for which they had voted in 
order that they may feel reconciled. In one 
word, “the South”—by which we mean an 
idea, and not a section—having made war 
because it could not dictate the President, 
will now consent to make peace if it is al- 
lowed to dictate him. There was no epithet 
of scor: and contempt hurled at loyal citi- 
zens in 1861 as huckstering and peddling 
Yankees which would not be justified could 
they consent to buy “reconciliation” upon 
such terms. And we can not imagine a 
more offensive insult to every honorable 
man in ths Southern States. 

Indeed, the whole campaign of “ reconcil- 
iation” is a3 monstrous a deception as that 
of “reform.” Not a single measure has been 
suggested, no policy whatever has been fore- 
shadowed, for the purpose of producing what 
is called “reconciliation ;” there is no argu- 
ment but the character of the Democratic 
party, excep* the insinuation of Mr. Doo.it- 
TLE in the Baltimore Convention, and the 
plain demand of the Richmond Enquirer, that 
the new citizens must be deprived of the 
suffrage. Meanwhile the candidate of the 
“reconciliation” party is the one man in the 
country who has most strenuously advocated 
every measure of the “ policy of hate.” In- 
deed, the character of the Democratic cam- 
paign has been very thoroughly exposed, nor 
has all the “ Liberal” Republican calumny 
of General GRANT and eminent Republicans 
availed to conceal it. It would be a sad 
augury for the future if the people of the 
country could be deceived by so plain an 
imposture. 





THE STORY OF CINCINNATI. 


THE speech of Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS 
ADAMS, Jun., at Quincy, is interesting and 
valuable as the view of an original and sin- 
cere “ Cincinnatiman.” Indeed, Mr. ADAMS 
says that he drew the original resolution 
which finally, although under another form, 
assembled the Cincinnati Convention in 
May. The story is very simple and very in- 
structive. A certain number of gentlemen, 
some of them editors of conspicuous jour- 


nals, among which were the New York Even- 


ing Post and Nation, the Springfield Republic- 
an, the Chicago Tribune, the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, and the St.. Louis Democrat, were of 
opinion that the Republican administration 
had fallen under the absolute control of dis- 
honest politicians, and that the adminisira- 
tion of General GRANT was of “a low tone.” 
They considered the issues of the last fifteen 
years finally settled, and thought that de- 
centralization, civil service reform, and free 
trade were now really the paramount ques- 
tions. ‘They further believed that large 
numbers of Republicans and Democrats 
were of the same opinion, and that they 
would gladly withdraw from their party or- 
ganizations and form a new party. This 
was the conviction of Mr. ScHURZ a year 
ago, and he declared at Nashville that the 
time had now come to form such a party. 
We think that we understood this view 





at that time as we do now. It was held by 





somé honest and patriotic men with whom 
many of the best Republicans had been in 
the habit of the closest sympathy. But the 
leaders of the movement all seem to us ha- 
bitually to disregard the force of feeling, or 
of what we may call the power of imagina- 
tion, on politics, which is never so active and 
influential as after such a civil convulsion as 
we haveseen. To deride this element, or to 
disregard it, is to make a fatal mistake. Pol- 
itics is an art quite as much as a science, and 
he who would-truly serve the state must not 
forget it. The failure to perceive this led to 
another blunder. This was a huge miscalcu- 
lation of the extent, the force, and the char- 
acter of Republican dissatisfaction. The Re- 
publican party is largely composed of those 
who do not hesitate to grumble and criticise 
their own party action, but who know the 
necessity of party administration under our 
system, and therefore consider the practical 
question to be generally a simple alternative, 
as itis now. And once more, all these gen- 
tlemen made the further immense mistake 
of supposing that on the eve of a Presiden- 
tial election, when there were two great, his- 
toric, fully organized parties, they could be 
destroyed by the improvisation of a third 
party. 

Nevertheless, holding the views that we 
have described, the gentlemen called the 
Cincinnati Convention. That they were, 
however, afraid to trust the logic of their 
position was evident from the fact that they 
excluded Democrats. The movement thus 
became an attempt to supersede the regular 
organization of the Republican party. It 
was said that they meant only to warn the 
Philadelphia Convention. But evidently if 
Cincinnati had been able to dictate the Phil- 
adelphia action, it would have shown that it 
was the master of the party. Mr. ADAMS 
sympathized with the Convention, but did 
not personally attend it, because his father 
had been prominently named as a candidate. 
His sincere associates were aM there; and 
Mr. Birb, of Massachusetts, was there, a bit- 
ter foe of the elder Mr. ADAMs. The speech 
of Mr. ScHURZ, the platform, the hope of the 
better men in the Convention, all pointed to 
the nomination of Mr. ADaMs. But Mr. BirD 
and four or tive of his associates voted stead- 
ily against him, so that his own State was 
not unanimous for him. This fact was the 
hope of the bummers and buccaneers who 
had come to capture the Convention ; and at 
the proper moment, under the arrangement 
of GRaTZ BROWN and General Bair, they 
raised their yell, and shouted so steadily and 
vociferously that the Southern States, sup- 
posing the tide had turned, and anxious only 
for success, hastily “tumbled in” one after 
another, and thus Horace GREELEY was 
nominated as the candidate of “ reform,” 
and the rump of the Tammany Ring was 
the first to salute him. 

The nomination of Mr. GREELEY was the 
proof that the sincere effort of the Conven- 
tion had failed. It has been asked what 
mattered who was the candidate, since the 
platform was prepared, and those interested 
were present? The answer is evident. The 
character of the candidate was the evidence 
of the sincerity of the movement. The nom- 
ination of Mr. ADAMS would have shown 
that the Convention was controlled by its 
honest authors. The nomination of Mr. 
GREELEY showed that it had been captured. 
The honest members were opposed to cen- 
tralization, protection, and the spoils sys- 
tem. Mr. GREELEY is the apostle of pro- 
tection, the advocate of what is called 
“ centralization,” and a sturdy operator un- 
der the spoils system. To nominate him 
was to proclaim the failure of the movement 
which had produced the Convention, and 
the instant it adjourned every body knew 
that the sole chance of the success of its ac- 
tion depended upon the support of the Dem- 
ocratic party. This, again, revealed the scope 
and tendency of the action which had cap- 
tured the Convention. For would any body 
pretend—even of those original Cincinnati 
men who still advocate Mr. GREELEY’s elec- 
tion—that the Democratic party is a party 
of reform? When that party, in its regular 
Convention, adopted Cincinnati, the issue 
became what it has remained—a choice be- 
tween the old Democratic organization and 
the Republican party. And inevitably the 


.Cincinnati men who still cling to the impos- 


ture are obliged to say that the Democratic 
party is converted, at which assertion the 
Democrats roar with derision. 

Mr. Apas did not believe the Democratic 
party to be one of reform, or he would have 
supported it, and would not have favored 
the Cincinnati movement. He evidently 
does not think that it has become such a 
party by nominating Mr. GREELEY. To 
him and the sincere Cincinnati men the 
platform was important only as the mani- 
festo of those who were behind it. The 
nomination of Mr. GREELEY showed that gen- 
tlemen like Senator FENTON, General JOHN 
CocHRANE, Colonel ALEXANDER M‘CLURE, 
and other well-known, politicians, were be~ 
hind it, and Mr. Apams fixed his eyes upon 





the men rather than upon the platform. 
Nor did he see any promise of reform of the 
civil service, of decentralization, or of free 
trade in their political career and character. 

Accepting the issue which is really offered, 
and regretting the loss of that which he had 
hoped to be instrumental in offering, Mr. 
ApaMs has no hesitation in deciding that 
the country would not gain by the exchange 
of Republican for Democratic administra- 
tion, and he therefore proposes to vote for 
General GRANT. It is upon these grounds 
also that the Evening Post and the Nation 
support the re-election of the President. 
They did not go to Cincinnati resolved to 
accept any thing that Cincinnati might pre- 
sent, but in order that Cincinnati might pre- 
sent what they believed would promote the 
higher welfare of the country. They want- 
ed, like Mr. ADAMS, something which they 
thought better than General Grant, and 
they were offered something which they 
consider a great deal worse, and they very 
consistently and decidedly refuse to take it. 
And this to-day, toward the end of the can- 
vass, is the position of almost every one of 
the sincere authors of the Cincinnati move- 
ment, 





MR. DAWES AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION. 


THE speech of the Hon. Henry L. Dawes 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, the chief city 
in his Congressional district, was one of very 
great interest and value. The Springfield 
Republican, an unhappy advocate of Mr. 
GREELEY, yet friendly to Mr. Dawes, had 
charged that Mr. Dawes was insincere in 
his support of the Administration, and that 
the tone of his speeches was very different 
now from that of a year or two ago, or even 
of a later date. The Republican had also 
reproduced the wretched Credit - Mobilier 
aspersion upon Mr. DawEs—a publication 
which was the more extraordinary because 
the paper continues to be friendly to bim, 
which would be impossible did it really be- 
lieve of him what it was willing to do him 
the immense injustice of repeating. Indeed, 
there was a time when the Springfield Re- 
publican would have been the first to pro- 
test indignantly against such a calumny 
upon its Representative in Congress and the 
leader of the House. 

The position of Mr. Dawes is peculiarly 
that of an honorable Republican. His sin- 
cerity has been questioned for the reason 
that we have mentioned, and he deals with 
the subject frankly in his speech. On the 
18th of January, 1870, he said in Congress 
that the estimates, not the expenditures, of 
the Departments were increased, and he 
strongly protested. It was plainly his duty 
to do so, and it was a signal service to his 
party to restrain any such tendency in its 
Administration, and so prevent the cry of 
extravagance and corruption. It wasa real 
service. The expenses were curtailed, and 
Mr. Dawes took to New Hampshire this 
message from the President: “Tell the peo- 
ple of New Hampshire that whenever it can 
be shown that the public expenditures can 
be reduced one dollar, that reduction shall 
be made.” And the President has faith- 
fully kept his word. Take the expendi- 
tures of the last year, deducting all that 
arose from the war, and reduce them to the 
gold standard. Then do the same with 
those of 1860, the last of a purely Demo- 
cratic Administration, and it appears that 
the expenses of 1860 will be, for every man, 
woman, and child, $1 95, while those for 1871 
will be only $181. And Mr. Dawes adds, 
“Do the same thing with every year since 
1800, and you will find those of 1871 the low- 
est since 1810” Is he, then, insincere, be- 
cause in 1870 he said to the Administration, 
“Your estimates are extravagant,” aud in 
1872 says that “it has been faithful in col- 
lecting the revenues and frugal in expending 
them?” . Certainly, if any man has a right 
to defend and sustain the Administration, it 
is Mr. Dawes: and if any Administration de- 
serves support, it is that which justifies such 
friendly interest and avails itself of such 


‘friendly advice. 


The explanation which Mr. DawEs gives 
of the CHORPENNING claim is not less satis- 
factory. ‘This is one of the offenses most 
eagerly urged against the Administration. 
The Postmaster-General, it was alleged, had 
allowed an openly fraudulent claim! Such 
is: Grantism,” was the swift conclusion of 
GREELEY purists and Democratic reformers. 
Mr. Dawes tells us the facts. CHORPENNING, 
an old Pennsylvanian, neighbor and politic- 
al friend of JEREMIAH BLACk, had a Califor- 
nia mail contract twenty years ago, for which 
he was to receive exactly $106,000. He was 
paid that sum, and fifteen years ago, in 1857, 
BLack was consulted about getting extra 
allowance, and a bill passed Congress au- 
thorizing it to be paid. The last three lines 
of the bill were the vital part. They re- 
quired the Postmaster-General to settle the 
extra claim “ according to the affidavits and 
proofs on file in the House of Representa; 
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tives.” CHORPENNING’s attorney had left 
on file there just what was needed, leaving 
in the Department the papers that showed 
the claim to be groundless. The Postmas- 
ter-General was bound by the words of the 
law, and under a bill prepared by a Demo- 
cratic counsel, passed by a Democratic Con- 
gress, and approved by a Democratic Presi- 
dent, a Democratic Postmaster-General made 
an extra allowance of $109,000. 

Biack said that it should have been 
more, and he and the other counsel tried to 
persuade every one of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral’s successors to reopen the case, At last 
they came to Congress, which was now Re- 
publican, and on the last day of the session, 
when all was confusion, put the bili in the 
hands of the Republican member from 
CHORPENNING’S district, telling him that it 
was “a few thousand dollars’ unsettled ac- 
count due,” and the bill passed. Then 
Buiack and his confederates pressed upon 
Mr. CRESWELL the old construction of the 
meaning of the words in the act of 1857, 
which they had inserted in the new bill, 
and Mr. CRESWELL, believing it to be the 
true construction, made an extra allowance 
of $443,000 more. The warrant lay upon 
the auditor’s table, when Mr. Dawes, hear- 
ing of it, introduced a resolution stopping 
payment until investigation could be made. 
Then, upon a statement of the facts, a Re- 
publican Congress unanimously repealed the 
law, and saved the money. And whatever 
be the true construction of the law, there is 
not, in Mr. Dawes’s opinion, the least stain 
upon the integrity of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Is that a story of which any Repub- 
lican need be peculiarly ashamed? Or does 
it very strongly emphasize the hope of “ re- 
form” from JEREMIAH BLAcK and the Demo- 
cratic party ? 

In commenting upon the speech of Mr. 
Dawes the Springfield Republican chides 
him for narrow partisanship for not seeing 
the vices of the Republican party arid its 
gross extravagance, for “disregarding the 
instincts of national brotherhood” in not 
thinking that FerNanpo Woop, JEREMIAH 
Back, and the Democratic party represent 
a truly wise, humane, and American policy, 
and in general for refusing to embrace the 
present opportunity “for redeeming the gov- 
ernment from the rule of a coarse material- 
ism and a careless selfishness.” Does the 
Springfield Republican really believe that 
such a redemption is to be wrought by a 
coalition of the fanatics of the lost cause, 
the Tammany Ring, the Fenton Republic- 
ans, the Copperheads of the war, the “lewd 
and ruffianly” classes which Mr. GREELEY 
says naturally attach themselves to the 
Democratic party, with a few gentlemen 
who, baffled at Cincinnati, consider them- 
selves bound in honor to support a candi- 
dacy which they despise? Is this a coali- 
tion to redeem us from “coarse materialism 
and careless selfishness ?” 





SPEAKER BLAINE. 


In his speech to the Germans at the Cooper 
Institute—and our readers will remember 
that there are a great many more Demo- 
cratic Germans in New York than would 
fill the Cooper Union, so that the crowd 
does not show “the conversion” of the Re- 
publican Germans—Senator ScHURZ said 
that “he had seen many election campai 
but never had he seen or heard of one in 
which such vile and illegitimate means of 
warfare had been used.” He means, of course, 
by the Republicans, But we doubt if there 
were ever journals Claiming to be respectable 
which have assailed personal character so 
wantonly as the GREELEY press in support 
of its candidate for the Presidency. The 
manner in which it has insisted that Mr, 
CotFrax, Mr. WiLson, Mr. BOUTWELL, Mr. 
Biarng, Mr. GarFIELD, Mr. Dewes, Mr. 
KELLEY, and other most conspicuous pub- 
lic men, were swindlers and rogues and 
liars, reiterating the charge, and prevarica- 
ting when those gentlemen plainly and fully 
denied the accusation, which no honest man 
in the country ever believed, least of all the 
prominent papers which daily printed it, is 
without a parallel, except in Mr. TRUMBULL’s 
assertion that General GRaNtT’s friends con- 
fessed that a quarter of the revenue was lost 
every year through the corruption of his Ad- 
ministration—a statement which he did not 
himself believe, nor profess to believe, but 
which he did not hesitate to try to make his 
hearers believe. 

One of the most flagrant offenses of this 
kind was the assertion of the New York 
Tribune that Mr. BLarne, as a member of 
Congress, “is proved to have received allot- 
ments of 32,500 shares of stock [in the Union 
Pacific Railway] subject to assessment and 
valued at $1,625,000, 5900 shares not subject 
to assessment, valued at $295,000, and 2000 
shares more allotted, but not assessed.” 
Here is a specific, detailed accusation. The 

- Tribune charges that Mr. BLAINE, a member 
of Congress, received this enormous bribe as 
@ consideration for his vote and his influ- 








ence in the passage of an act in 1862, If 
the charge be true, the United States are 
dishonored that such a rascal is the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. If the 
charge be untrue, the New York Tribune is 
the most dishonored paper in the country ; 
and Mr. ScHURZ may well say that he has 
never seen such vile and illegitimate meth- 
ods of warfare as have characterized this 
campaign, 

As soon as Speaker Biarne heard the 
charge he denied it in the fullest, most for- 
cible, and most unequivocal manner, He 
stated that in 1862, when the act to support 
which he was said to have been bribed 
passed Congress, he was not a member of 
Congress, but was in the Maine Legislature. 
But, as he truly said, had he stopped there 
the Tribune would assert that he had not de- 
nied the charge. He therefore proceeded: 
“ Neither in 1862 nor in any subsequent year 
did I ever receive or own, directly or indi- 
rectly, a single dollar of stock in the eastern 
division of the Pacific Railroad Company, or 
any other division of the Pacific Railroad 
Company. Nor did I ever receive a dollar, 
directly or indirectly, from the sale of any 
stock of that company. In short, gentle- 
men, I stamp the whole story as not only 
false on its face, but absurd and ridiculous.” 

Mr. BLAINE also alluded to the card pub- 
lished by him on the eve of the Maine 
election, when he was accused of having 
been bribed by the Credit Mobilier. As we 
said at the time, his card was evidently 
meant to say that the story was utterly un- 
true. “Any candid man, I think,” he said 
at Cleveland, “could see that my card was 
intended to be exhaustive, and to ‘exclude 
all suppositions of ownership. Let me say 
now, however, that not only did I never own 
a share in the Credit Mobilier, but I never 
received, directly or indirectly, a single pen- 
ny therefrom in any shape or manner what- 
ever.” 

Here is the word of Mr. BLarve, with his 
character, his career, and the future pride 
of his children in his honorable name, all at 
stake, opposed to the anonymous assertion 
of a newspaper which has conspicuously 
and constautly disregarded the truth ‘in 
its prosecution of this campaign. Mr. 
ScuHurz complains that the Republican 
press has recklessly attacked him. We 
challenge him to show any where a more 
wanton blow at the personal character of 
any public man than this of the Tribune at 
that of Speaker Barve. This is the way 
in which the Senator’s associates seek to 
“purify politics” and to promote “ reform.” 
And in the midst of such conduct among his 
own supporters he denounces the “ vile and 
illegitimate means” of his opponents. We 
do not believe that there is one intelligent 
man in the country, Republican or Demo- 
crat, who believes that Mr. BLAINE was 
ever bribed, directly or indirectly, or that 
any one of the gentlemen named in the 
Credit-Mobilier scandal is not just as hon- 
orable and honest as his supporters believe 
Mr. GREELEY to be. 





THE GEORGIA ELECTION. 


Evipences multiply that the large Democrat- 
ic majority in Georgia by which Mr. Jamzs M, 
Situ was re-elected Governor was obtained by 
fraud, outrage, and violence. T let- 
ters, and special messengers from all parts of the 
State show that where the negroes were not 
driven from the polls, other means were taken 
to reduce the Republican vote. 

In Macon the colored men were driven away 
from the polls by pistol-shots and brickbats, two 
of their number — murdered outright, and 
others severely wounded. In Dougherty Coun- 
ty more than a thousand Republican votes were 
polled, and but three hundred returned by the 
Democratic managers. In Liberty County the 
vote of two strong blican precincts was 


an majority of 1500, has been Ku-Kluxed into 
showing a Democratic majority of 800, 

The Democratic i had changed the 
time of holding the election from November to 
October, and required the production of a receipt 
for the poll-tax of 1871 as a condition precedent 
to voting. This was done because it was known 
that the negroes would be very likely to have 
lost the tax receipt of the previous year, and 
could only obtain a duplicate of it from Dem- 
ocratic officials, To carry out more effectively 
their scheme of disfranchisement, the polling 
places were made few in number—in Savannah, 
for example, only four were provided for a vote 
of 8000, and these all in the same building. The 
polls were surrounded by armed Democrats, and 
the roads were patrolled by Democratic ‘‘ sabre 
clubs” to overawe the negroes. ‘The voters were 
required by the election officers not only to pro- 
duce the receipts required by law, but to swear 
that they had paid a poll-tax every year since 
emancipation. In some cases the day before 
election the bondsmen of the tax-collector sur- 
rendered their bonds, leaving no one qualified to 
give the necessary receipts. In view of these out- 
rages, we are not rised to learn that, as the 
New York 7ribune mildly puts it, many of the ne- 
groes ‘‘concluded to wait for November before 
voting at alll!” How they were driven to this 








conclusion is abundantly shown by the foregoing 
facts; while the spirit of the Democratic party 
in the South and their ‘‘ Liberal” allies in the 
North is strikingly illustrated in Mr. Nast’s pow- 
erful cartoon on page 804, 





PERSONAL, 


IMMEDIATELY after the recent election in 
Georgia Mr. James M. Smiru, the re-elected 
Democratic Governor of that State, made an 
inflammatory speech, in which he said: ‘I will 
use any thing for the purpose of beating GRANT. 
If the devil himself, coming up from the infernal 
regions, smelling of brimstone, was a candidate 
for President under the present circumstances 
I would take him rather than take Grant.’ 
This is strong language; but the Democratic 
outrages upon negro voters at the polls show 
that he and the party for which he speaks mean 
to live up to these words, ‘Any thing to beat 
GRANT!’ 

—The Brooklyn Zagle of the 3d inst. says: 
“There will be three eclipses in November this 
year, as follows: a very small eclipse on the 
night of the 14th, visible; an snnual eclipse of 
the sun on the 20th, invisible in North America; 
and the total and permanent eclipse of the Dem- 
ocratic party on the 5th, visible to all men.”’ 

—Launt THompson’s Soldiers’ Monument was 
dedicated at Pittstield, Massachusetts, on the 
Ath ult., amidst much gunpowdery rejoicing, 
considerable GILMORE band, and some good ora- 
tion by Mr. Curtis. And then there was feast- 
ing and fun, toasts, speeches, and a general hilar- 
ification by some 2000 Pitts and other tieldians, 
many of the old natives of the place returning 
to verify the old doggerel ; 

“You scarce can go 
Through this worid below 
But you'll find the Berkshire men; 
nd when you remove 
To the world above 
You'll find them there again.” 


—The London Court Journal says: “‘ We are in 
a position to aflirm that Mrs. Mexia, the wid- 
ow to whom Father Hyacintue is united, pos- 
som a fortune of seventy-five thousand dol- 
ars. 

—General M. T. M‘Manon, just appointed to 
the responsible position of Receiver of Taxes of 
this city, was from 1868 to 1569 United States 
minister to one of the South American states. 
During the war he had an important command 
in the Army of the Potomac, and was in every 
action in which his corps was engaged—Y ork- 
town, Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, Gaines’s Mills, 
Savage Station, Maivern Hill, second Bull Run, 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Mine 
Run, the Wilderness, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, 
and many smaller actions. He was never otf 
duty with the Army of the Potomac. Besides 
this prime military record, General M‘MaHon 
has a fine position at the bar and as a gentleman. 

—Witiiam H. De Wirt, who recently de- 
ceased in Albany, leaving ap estate of $250,000, 
directed that $20,000 be given to the Church ot 
the Holy Innocents, $700 of the interest to be 
applied annually to the support of the rector; 
$200 annually to the maintenance of the choir; 
$250 annually to the support of the Sunday- 
school; and the balance, $250, for necessary re- 

irs to the church. To the Albany Hospital, 

10,000; to the diocese of Albany, $5000, to be 
devoted to the promotion of the interests of the 
Domestic Missions; and to be devoted to 
the Bible and Common Prayer-book Society. 
At the rate at which several of our prominent 
benevolent institutions have received bequests 
during the last fifty years, the leading charita- 
ble associations connected with the Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and Catholic 
churches will a hundred years hence be more 
amply endowed than those of any other country 
in the world. The great “entail” of this coun- 
try is to be charity. 

—The excellent Mr. Twain, having been re- 
cently entertained at dinner by the Whitefriars 
Club, London, made a speech to the friars, in 
which he extolled, with characteristic humor, 
the great LrvinesTonz, whom he claims to have 
found during a little private journey to the in- 
terior of that superior country. ‘‘Just as I 
found him,” says Twain, ‘he had been desert- 
ed by his niggers and en, and all of his 
kind except the gorillas; dejected, miserable, 
famishing — absolutely famishing— but he was 
eloquent. Just as I found him he had eaten his 
last elephant, and he said to me, ‘God knows 
where I shall get another.’ He had nothing to 
wear except his venerable and honorable naval 
suit, and nothing to eat but his diary. But I 
said to him, ‘It is all right, I have discovered 
you, and STaNLEY will be here by the four o'clock 

and will discover you olficially, and then 
we will turn to and havea reg’largoodtime.’ I 
said, ‘Cheer up, for STaNLEY has got corn, am- 
munition, glass beads, hymn-books, whisky, and 
every thing which the human heart can desire; 
he has got all kinds of valuables, including tele- 
graph poles, and a few cart-loads of money. By 
this time communication has been made with 
the land of Bibles and civilization, and property 
will advance.’”’ 

—It took Noan WEBSTER nearly a quarter of 
a century to complete his dictionary, during 
which period he supported himself and family 
on the copyright of his spelling-book. ; 

—Sir FRANK ScuDAMORE states that the Brit- 
ish government's telegraphic business this year 
wi'l net to the government $1,750,000. 

—The monarchs of Europe are fond of horses 
to the following extent: Queen Victoria, 

000 ; Kaiser WiLL14M, $65,000; Francis Jo- 
SEPH, $140,000; Emperor ALEXANDER, $63,000 ; 
King LEopo.p, $90,000; and the Sultan, $500,000. 
With the exception of the latter, we have numer- 
ous gentlemen in the city who are more expen- 
sive in the matter of horse. ROBERT BONNER, 
Commodore VANDERBILT, Henry N. Smit, 
and Aueust BeLMonT own each over $100,000 
of good, merchantable horseflesh, 

—MILLARD FILLMORE and ANDREW JOHNSON, 
both elected Vice-Presidents, are the only ex- 
Presidents now living. 

—M. Turers has been expressing his opinion 
of Kaiser W1LL1aM and Victor EmaNvgL. ‘The 
former,” he says, ‘‘has a great quality, very rare 
in a sovereign, When he has hit upon a man 
whose talents and abilities may be of" copie, 
he is constantly faithful to him, and he sticks to 
him at the cost of what is to an emperor the 
greatest sacrifice—the sacrifice of his amour 
propre, With a stoic calm, anda patience proof 








against all trial, he puts up with the ill humor, 
the bitter words, and even the rebuffs of his 
Prime Minister. The constraint is painful to 
him, but he knows that this Prime Minister is 
not to be dispensed with, and he submits; he 
overlooks all his adviser’s sallies of temper, all 
the faults of his character, and only remem- 
bers the services the minister has rendered, or 
looks forward to those he may render, As to 
the King of Italy—there is a man! No man,"* 
M. TuHIERs continues, “ has as yet set him down 
at his just value. He has been painted as a kind 
of rough garrison officer, a chamois-stalker, a 
pursuer of tamer game, something like a crown- 
ed Roger Bontemps. Take care! This Roger 
Bontemps is the most adroit, the ablestyand the 
most political prince in Europe. As long as M, 
Cavour lived he bore all the honors of the Ital- 
ian policy; yet it is more than probable that the 
king was a very active and intelligent fellows 
workman of M. Cavour, only he kept his coun 
sel and never bragged about it. He allowed his 
minister all the honor, and took for himself all the 
profit.” M. Turers avows that he has been dis- 
appointed about the Italians, He neverthought 
them so wise, so well-prepared for the enjoy- 
ment of practical freedom, and has been geeatiy 
surprised to see, after so many convulsions in 
Italy, the rise of a conservative party sufficient- 
} 4 strong to maintain the balance between cons 
icting passions and interests. 

—Rosa BonweEvr’s last painting is a tiger 
fighting a hyena, and is said to be her master+ 
piece. 

—Mr. Dion Bovucicavtt, now performing in 
this city, is said to have received more income 
from the copyright of his plays than any author, 
ancient or modern, The ‘Colleen Bawn’’ has 
vaid him over $150,000; “* Arrah-na-Pogue”’ over 

100,000; *‘ Formosa’’ and the “Flying Scud” 
over $100,000. Directly and indirectly he has 
made over $2,000,000 from his plays, which, he 
candidly admits, is about all they are worth, 
They have been performed at twenty-six differ- 
ent theatres simultaneously, and several of them 
have had a “run”’ of over 300 consecutive nights 
each. There have been over 20,000 performances 
of his plays in the different theatres of the world, 
Mr. Boucicavtt is of the opinion that Joserr 
JEFFERSON, LesTER WaLiack, and WILLIAM 
WakREN, of Boston, are the three best actors 
living that speak the English language, 

AXE, the poet, told his fellow-Democratic- 
Liberal-Republicans some funny, as well as some 
rather unwelcome, things at a political meeting 
in Albany a few evenings since. After remark- 
ing that the name of the coalition was a good 
one, he said he could, and did, prove it from 
Scripture—viz. : “* The Liberal soul shall be made 
Jat.” Mr. Saxe thought that up to the present 
time he might say of the campaign what JomN- 
sON once said of a book—it has proved “‘a cons 
tinued renovation of hope and an unvaried suc- 
cession of disappointment.'’ He also observed 
that the political predictions of the World 
newspaper were suggested by the title of Dr. 
Ho.Luanp’s forth-coming volume, ‘The Marble 
Prophecy.” 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur second trial of Mra. Laura D. Fair for murder 
ended, September 30, in a verdict of acquittal The 
jury were out nearly sixty hours. 

he stamp duty upon all documents except bank 
checks, drafts, or orders expired September 30 in ac- 
cordance with the recent act of Congress. No stamps 
are now required on any legal documents whatever, 
no paper being subject to stamp duty except bank 
checks, drafts, or orders. 

The rey! of the Treasury has ordered the call- 
ing in of the three per cent. bonds numbered as fol- 
lows: Those of $5000 each, numbered from 4318 to 
4591, and those of $10,000 each, numbered from 4720 
to 4775, the interest on which will cease November 
30, 1872. 

Two of our most distinguished citizens have died 
since our last news record was printed—the Rev. 
Francis Vinton, D.D., of Trinity Church, and Francis 
Lieber, LL. D., a professor in the Columbia Law School, 
The former died September 29, and the latter October 2, 

The Georgia election of October 2 resulted in a Deme 
ocratic majority of about 40,000 votes, 

A serious riot took place at Macon on the 2d inst., 
during the progress of the Georgia election. The 
whites sought to drive the blacks from the polls, and 
a fight ensuing, two negroes and one white man were 
killed, and several negroes wounded. 

An accident occurred on the East Tenn 
ginia, and Georgia Railway, on the 3d inst., in which a 
train of passenger cars fell through a trestle, i 
one passenger and injuring twenty-seven othera, 

A motion was made in the Court of General Sessions, 
October 4, to transfer the cases of the Ring criminals 
—Hall, Sweeny, Tweed, and others—to the Oyer and 
Terminer, but Recorder Hackett ruled against it, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


For the first time since the occupation of Rome by 
the Italian government, the Pope condescended, Sep- 
tember 30, to go beyond the precincts of the Vatican, 
He went to the Porta della Zecca, and walked about 
the gardens, 

Victor Hugo has been nominated by the republicans 
of Algiers for member of the French Assembly. 

The London Times confirms the report that Lord 
mer ewig had resigned the Lord Chancellorship of 

ngland. 

e ship Nazarene was wrecked off Formby, Lane 
caster County, England, in a recent gale, and all on 
board were lost. 

Advices from China report that the rice crop this 
season is abundant. 

The postal treaty between the United States and the 
German empire for the exchange of postal orders went 
into operation on the ist inst. The value of the Gere 
man thaler has been fixed at seventy-one —_—s 

The celebrated Spanish monastery of the urial 
was struck by lightning on the evening of the 2d inst, 
end before the flames could be extinguished two of the 
towers and — of the roofing were destro 
Fortunately the treasures in the building were 
saved. The total loss is qptnated | 3,000,000 =, 

A passenger train, running at a farious rate of » 
from London to Edinburgh, on the 2d inst. come in 
collision with a freight train near Carlisle, killing eleve 
en persons, and seriously injuring many others. 

e inhabitants of the provinces of Alsace and Lore 
raine refuse to become German citizens, and are leave 
ing the country in large numbers. At least 88,000 Alsa~ 
cians are preparing to go, and 18,000 have left Mets 
within two weeks. 

Steamer advices from Japan report accurately the 
particulars of the burning of the A merica, which took 
place August 2%. Three Americans, fifty-nine Chi 
and a number of Japanese, with $300,000 worth 
treasure, were lost. 

The ht Hon. Sir James Shaw Willes, one of the 
justices of the English Court of Common Pleas, come 
mitted suicide on the 8d inst., while laboring under a 
fit of insanity. 

The Spanish government has decided to send 14,000 

addition, troops to Cuba to suppress the revolution. 
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THE KU-KLUX CONSPIRACY.* 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 

An English traveler who has recently visited 
the Southern States describes with enthusiasm 
their boundless resources and attractive clime. 
Almost endless acres of productive soil remain 
yet to be brought under cultivation ; an immense 
population might be sustained on the fertile 
fields reaching from the Ohio to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Forests and woodlands, mines and 
mineral wealth, the varied products of the hot 
or the temperate zone, corn and cotton, tropical 
fruits—a rich and never-failing harvest of all the 
rarest gifts of nature—allure immigration and 
invite the hand of industry. Laborers, indeed, 
Mr. Somers assures us, already abound: the 
colored population is rapidly learning to work 
well, and to save the results of their toil; the 
white farmers may yet throw off their languor 
and improvidence; and the day is not perhaps 
far distant when Georgia or Alabama shall be 
as thickly settled and as prosperous as Ohio or 
Massachusetts. Coal-fields, we are told, and 
never-failing streams provide all the require- 
ments of manufactures; the wealth of the mount- 
ains has never yet been explored, the untouched 
forests of pine, the unopened quarries, and the 
undiscovered ores lie ready for the mechanic and 
the engineer; and nothing but a liberal and 
stable government is wanting to complete the 
prosperity of this fortunate land. But this the 
Southern States have never known. Under the 
rule of the slave-holders all their wealth was neg- 
lected, or was gradually thrown away. The 
mechanic, the manufacturer, and the white arti- 
san avoided a land where labor was despised ; 
the richest plantation, under the improvident 
culture of slavery, soon lost its productiveness ; 
the barbarous ignorance of the workman and the 
tyranny of the master, the intellectual decay that 
followed the vicious system of government, left 
the resources of nature unexplored, and covered 
with an unnatural blight the land that might 
have teemed with unprecedented wealth. Since 
the rebellion some improvement is visible. The 
small farms are increasing; the colored people 
labor with new zeal; even the white population 
is more industrious, less improvident, and less 
wasteful. Yet still the South wants a settled 
government; lawlessness and disorder drive off 
the settler, and diminish the value of its soil ; its 
farms can be purchased for prices that seem insig- 
nificant and incredible to the inhabitants of the 
more quiet States ; its people still linger in self- 
chosen ignorance; capital and commerce avoid 
its dangerous borders; and the merchant or the 
mechanic approaches almost as timidly the home 
of the Ku-Klux as if it were the chosen retreat 
of brigands and the hunting-ground of savages. 

‘The Congressional reports on the Ku-Klux 
conspiracy show the real causes of the decline 
in the value of every kind of property in the 
Southern States, and the dangers that threaten 
the future of their industry and trade. The 
Democratic party has fallen under the control of 
a murderous faction: its more intelligent and 
prudent members have not sufficient courage to 
free themselves from the tyranny of robbers and 
assassins; the colored population find the white 
Republicans, the industrious and the honest, in 
many parts of the South are disfranchised by 
intimidation and open violence; the govern- 
ments of several States are plain usurpations ; a 
minority of lawless men rule over the powerless 
majority, and once more threaten rebellion, defy 
the national government, and bring ruin upon 
their fellow-citizens. ‘The Ku-Klux conspiracy 
has extended its mysterious links through every 
Southern State: it has usually flourished before 
and after every election with a sudden vigor, 
and has then sunk into obscurity until the hour 
for new efforts arrived ; its measures are always 
the same, whether in Texas or Missouri; its 
members ride around at night in strange dis- 
guises ; their victims are white and colored Re- 
publicans, their wives and children, honest work- 
ing-men, teachers, and active Baptist or Meth- 
odist ministers ; sometimes United States officials 
or State judges and Senators have fallen before 
their rifles; sometimes the clergyman has been 
shot in his pulpit or the lawyer in his court-house; 
but oftener they are content to rob and burn the 
negro cabin, to seam the backs of its unlucky 
tenants with pitiless lashes, or leave the husband 
and the father bleeding and dying in the midst 
of his horror-stricken family. ‘The pitiless cra- 
elty of these Southern Democrats——for the chief 
object of the Ku-Klux assassins is always to in- 
sure the election of the Democratic officials— 
surpasses the barharity of the savage. 

Cuartotre Fow er, an aged colored woman, 
thus relates the story of the murder of her hus- 
band, whose head was white as snow. ‘‘ Tell 
how he was killed,” said one of the Congression- 
al Committee to her. We give the narrative in 
her own touching words. ‘The night he was 
killed—I was taken sick on Wednesday morn- 
ing, and I laid on my bed Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. I didn’t eat a mouthful; I couldn't do it, 
I was so sick. So he went out working on his 
farm. We still had a little grandchild living 
with me—my danghter’s child. He had two lit- 
tle children living with him on the farm, but that 
little child staid with me. He kept coming back- 
ward and forward to the house to see how I got, 
and what he could do for me. _I never ate nothing 
until ‘Thursday night. When he came home he 
cooked something for me to eat, and said, ‘ Old 
woman, if you don’t eat something you will die.’ 
Says I, ‘I can’t eat.’ Says he, *Then I will 
eat, and feed the little baby.’ That is the grand- 
child, he meant. I says, ‘You take that little 
child, and sleep in the bed. I think I have got 
the fever, and I don’t want you to get it.’ He 
said, ‘No, I don't want to get the fever, for I 


* The Ku-Kluz Conspiracy. Report of the Con- 
gressional Committee. 
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have too much to do.’ He got up, and pulled 
off his clothes and got in bed. He came and 
called the grandchild, Tody—she is Sophia—and 
he says, ‘‘lody, when you are ready, come to 
bed; come, and grandmother will open your 
frock, and you can go to bed.’ So he lay there 
for about half an hour, and then I heard the 
dogs. I was only by myself now, for the chil- 
dren were all abed. ‘Then I got up, and went 
into the room to my bed. I reckon I had not 
laid in bed half an hour before I heard somebody 
by the doog; it was not one person, but two— 
ram! ram! ram! at the door. Immediately I 
was going to call him to open the door; but he 
heard it as quick as lightening, and he said to 
them, ‘Gentlemen, do not break the door down; 
I will open the door;’ and just as he said that 
they said, ‘——— you, I have got you now.’ I 
was aweke, and I started and got out of the bed, 








MISSISSIPPI KU-KLUX IN THE DISGUIS 
(From a Pz 


WEEKLY. 


The aged wife screamed and called 
in vain for help; in the dim moonshine she saw 
| the body of her husband lie bleeding before the 
cottage door, aud his assassins ride swiftly away : 
| nor in the long line of the touching tragedies o. 
all ages will there be found one more full than 
| 


| active one. 


this of saddening contrasts between the innocence 
of the victims and the dreadful guilt of the de- 
stroyers, between the love and tender impulses 
that reigned in the negro cabin and the horrible 
passions that raged in the breasts of the white 
Carolinians. In several of the counties of South 
Carolina the Ku-Klux ruled for a long period 
unchecked ; hundreds of persons suffered from 
the sick, the aged, 
their beds at 
women were 
Scarce- 


their unparalleled malignity ; 
and the feeble torn 
night, whipped, tortured, or shot; 
often the express objects of their cruelty. 
| ly a year ago, disguised with masks, horns upon 


were from 


ES IN WHICH THEY WERE CAPTURED. 
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“ONE VOTE LESS.”"—Richmond Whig. 


and fell down on the floor, I was very much 
scared. The little child followed its grandfather 
to the door: You know, in the night it is hard 
to direct a child. When he said, ‘ you, I 
have got you now!’ and he said, ‘Don't you 
run!’ And just then I heard the report of a 
pistol, and they shot him down; and this little 
child ran back to me before I could get out, and 
says, ‘Oh, grandma, they have killed my poor 
grandpappy!’ He was such an old gentleman, I 
thought they just shot over him to scare him ; 
but, sure enough, as quick as I got to the door 
I raised my right hand and said, ‘Gentlemen, 
you have killed a poor innocent man!’ my poor 
old man! Says he, ‘Shut up!’ I never saw 
but two of them, for by that time the others had 
vanished.” 

‘The murderer was masked. The victim had 
been a firm Republican, but had never been an 








their heads, long dresses, and fantastic orna- 
ments, these representatives of the fallen chival- 
ry dashed along the roads of South Carolina in 
the depth of night, committed their atrocities 
upon the harmless and the innocent, and tor- 
mented the helpless and the weak. ‘They open- 
ly declared to their bleeding victims that they 
must promise to vote for the Democratic party, 
or they would return and kill them. Many, aft- 
er severe whippings, yielded to their dreadful ar- 
gument. ‘The newspapers were filled with the 
recantations of white and black Republicans, who 
had been converted to Democratic principles by 
stripes and wounds. One aged yictim, beaten 
and bruised, crawled to the court-house steps, 
and there pronounced in faltering words his 
abjuration of Republican heresy. And if for a 
moment the murderous association seems sup- 
pressed in South Carolina, there can be no doubt 
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that it would at once renew its out age hould 
the national government fall into the hands of 
its friends. 

In Alabama the rage of the Democratic poli- 


ticlans seems chiefly turned against school-teach- 
ers, Methodist and Baptist preachers, and white 
Republicans who strive to elevate the colored 
race. ‘The Ku-Klux labors have proved success- 
ful: a Democratic Governor has been elected 
(Linpsay), who denies the existence of any Ku- 
Klux conspiracy, and will see nothing of the bru- 
tal system of intimidation by which he has won 
an office; the State is ominously quiet. Govern 
or Linpsay boasts of his power over the colored 
voters; the Democratic politicians assert that 
they are fast winning the negroes to their side— 
by what means who can fail to see? and that 
it can not be by any known train of argument is 
shown from the open assertion of leading Demo- 
crats that, had they the power, they would take 
from the colored population the right to vote at 
all. (See p. 255, vol. viii. ) 

The measures employed by the Democrats to 
recruit their party from the Republican side is 
best shown in the testimony of the Rev. Mr. 
Lakry, and his narrative of the fearful deeds 
of the Ku-Klux in Alabama is sustained and 
made probable by the long series of their similar 
crimes in every Southern State. Mr. Lakin 
was sent to Alabama by Bishop Crark, of 
Ohio, to renew the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in that State. He seems to have been unusually 
successful. He traveled over nearly all the coun- 
ties of the State. He numbered seventy minis- 
ters or teachers among his assistants; he was 
presiding elder of his district, and was gladly 
welcomed in many humble cottages on the 
mountains, and in every negro cabin. He was 
chosen president of the State university, But 
in 1868 the Ku-KJux were awakened by the ap- 
proaching election, and by the cheering words of 
their friends in the North, of Seymovr, Buck- 
ALEW, KERNAN, and Woop; they drove the 
Rev. Mr. Lakin from the university; they 
threatened death to every Republican student, 
In the Jndependent Monitor, of Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, appeared a leading article warning 
the new president to leave the State at once, 
and a cut was given, in which the Rev. Mr. La- 
KIN was represented as hanging from the limb of 
atree. It was also suggested that the end of 
‘**negroism” was near, and that there was room 
on the same limb for every ‘‘ Grant negro.” 
The Ku-Klux now renewed their terrible career, 
nor have we space even to allude to the details 
of their frightful deeds. Judge ‘THurLow was 
shot at Huntsville, where the disguised assassins 
had ridden in openly and in “line of battle ;” 
Judge CuHaritoy, another active Republican, 
was pursued and shot; a band of Ku-Klux 
rode into the town of Eutaw, in irresistible 
strength, seized a Mr. Boyp in his room at 
the hotel, and murdered him. ‘The Rev. Mr. 
Lakin was threatened, shot at, and finally 
driven to take refuge in the mountains. The 
fate of many of his assistant preachers revives 
the image of the persecutions of Drcius or 
DioccetTian. A Mr. ScLutvan was barbarously 
whipped; the Rev. J. A. M‘Curcuey, a pre- 
siding elder, was driven from Demopolis; the 
Rev. James Bucuanay, and the Rev. Jonn W. 
TAILty, another presiding elder, were expelled 
by force; the Rev. Jesse KixGston was shot in 
his pulpit; the Rev. James Dorman whipped ; 
Dean ReYNotps whipped and left nearly dead, 
with both arms broken; a colored preacher and 
his son where murdered on the public road ; the 
Rev. Mr. Taytor severely beaten ; six churches 
were burned in one district ; school-houses were 
every where destroyed, and the teachers, male 
or female, driven away or infamously ill treated ; 
while in many a negro cabin disguised assassins 
murdered the unofiending inmates, and spread 
terror beyond conception in all the colored 
population of Alabama. Such were the means 
by which Alabama was converted to Democracy, 
and by which Mr. Greevey and his associates 
must hope to gain the Southern vote. 

The Ku-Klux sprang up almost at the same 
moment through all the Southern States. It 
terrified and subdued Louisiana; it swept over 
‘Texas; mounted and disguised ruffians rode 
through Mississippi in 1871, breaking up the 
colored schools, and driving away preachers 
and teachers; they covered Western Tennes- 
see; they murdered, whipped, and tormented in 
North Carolina. In Georgia, we are told by Mr. 
STEARNES, whole counties of colored voters are 
disfranchised by the terrors of their fearful or- 
gies. Not even the Congressional Committee 
has been able to pierce the depths of this wide- 
spread conspiracy. ‘The Democratic leaders of 
the South, who profit by its secret influence, en- 


| deavor to hide in doubt and obscurity the means 


by which they forced Republican States to vote 
for Seymour and Barr; and by which they 
hope again to drive them to vote for GREELEY 
and the Democracy, They pretend that the 
period of license is past; that a year of the rigid 
intervention of the national government has suf. 
ficed to dissolve forever the wide spread con- 
spiracy which in 1871 was active in its enormi- 
ties in every Southern State; that every colored 
citizen may vote safely in Alabama, and every 
white Republican till his plantati 
peace. He may; but it is on the condition that 
he will support the Democratic candidates and 
the Democratic policy. Whatever be the opin 
ion of Northern or Southern politicians, the col- 
ored and the white Republicans of the South 
know that the Ku-Klux conspiracy is nor ais 
solved; that the men who rode last 
masks and grotesque disguises over Georgia and 
Mississippi are more ready now than they were 
then to murder an aged Fower almost in the 
arms of his wife (*‘ He was so old a gentleman,” 
she said, “that she did not think they could do 
it”): to shoot Methodist ministers in their pul- 
pits; to whip Republican voters until they pro. 
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fess Democracy, and drive them to proclaim 
their shame, in faltering accents, on the steps 
of a court-house, or in the public papers; to 
disfranchise counties and States. And he can 
scarcely deserve the confidence of honest men 
who professes to believe that because the Ku- 
Klux has hidden from justice, it is not yet firm- 
ly united, pledged to rebellion, resolute to effect 
its aim; that it has not its allies at the North 
as cruel and as barbarous as in its own section ; 
that an organized conspiracy does not still exist 
in every Southern State, laboring to provoke 
civil war and to destroy the Union, We might 
learn in every negro family, and in the home of 
every true Republican at the South, the universal 
terror of the midnight assassins by which the 
Democracy has risen to power. 

Yet Mr. Greevey and Mr. Scuurz wander 
through the country repeating their delusive 
dreams of reconciliation and of peace. ‘‘ The 
colored man at the South,” exclaims the former, 
‘*has now the same rights as every other citi- 
zen.” Does he not know that in many sections 
of the South the colored man is forced to vote 
the Democratic ticket, or often heroically pro- 
claims his loyalty to the Union at the peril of his 
life? And still Mr. GreEevey grasps the blood- 
stained hands of the Southern Democratic lead- 
ers, and calls it reconciliation! For Mr. Grer- 
LeY there is no excuse; with Mr. Scuurz ig- 
norance is probably bliss. He has never heard 
nor cared to hear the simple tales of the suffer- 
ing negroes, nor studied the fate of the Repub- 
lican voters in Georgia and Alabama. Even in 
his own State, Missouri, the secret assassins a 
few weeks ago renewed their nightly raids, their 
whippings, and their murders; and still Mr. 
Scuurz persists in forgetting the reign of terror 
that has never ceased at the South. 

It is certain that a large majority of the South- 
ern people would rejoice to see these ‘‘pests of 
society” swept away forever by the rigorous hand 
of the government. The merchant and the 
mechanic, the farmer and the laborer, had they 
dared, would long ago have suppressed the infa- 
mous association. But they are terrified into 
silence. It is not improbable that most of the 
hones* Democrats have no sympathy with their 
murderous allies. And the whole colored popu- 
lation awaits, in prayerful silence, the result of 
the approaching election. From a GREELEY or 
a Scuurz they have no sympathy and no hope; 
but with the success of the Union party and the 
re-election of President Grant an assurance of 
a free government and of progressive prosperity 
will be given to all that fertile and fortunate re- 
gion which has so long endured the blight of 
anarchy and disorder. Immigration will begin, 
commerce, industry, and trade revive; the rich 
products of the mines and the coal-fields will be 
unfolded by engineering skill; the errors or the 
frauds in its financial management will be amend- 
ed or punished; peace and-reconciliation must 
accompany the return of good order; and the 
brigands of the Carolinas or Alabama, of Texas 
and Missouri, will no longer be suffered to hold 
great communities in awe, and establish their 
usurping governments in the centre of American 
freedom. What freeman is there but will give 
his vote against that faction whose only hope of 
success lies in ruling the Southern States by vio- 
lence and fraud? What honest man but will 
labor with ceaseless energy to set free the South 
from these enemies of industry, knowledge, lib- 
erty, and Union? 

An election has just been held in Georgia, the 
centre of the Ku-Klux conspiracy. In Georgia 
Mr. Stearns has told us how whole counties are 
disfranchised, and colored and white Republicans 
held in a terrible bondage. In Georgia the Ku- 
Klux have once more triumphed over the op- 
pressed majority, and insolent fraud and rebell- 
ion rule over the unhappy State. Let the free- 
men of the North as well as the South reply to 
the unblushing traitors of Georgia with indig- 
nant unanimity, and show that they will permit 
no governments founded upon usurpation, terror, 
and bloodshed to exist within the bounds of the 
American Union. 


§ VENGEANCE. 
By JAMES PAYN, 
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: CHAPTER XLI. 
RECOGNITION. 


Jack and Blanche did not come down to 
Daneton, for the former had begun to have his 
hands too full of legal work to set his legs free, 
save in vacation time: idle people like the Tyn- 
dalls, they wrote, must come up to them in town, 
where they would be very welcome. So Arthur 
was deprived of the aid of his friend’s sagacity in 
prosecuting his investigations into the subject 
that now so engrossed his thoughts. But had 
Jack been with him, it was hard to say what 
could have been done more than was done. It 
is true, Arthur might have employed a detect- 

-ive from London, by whose eagle eye, as he 
lounged before the door of his public-house or 
teok his constitutional by the beach, every soul 
in the plece should have been critically reviewed ; 
but the matter was not one to be communicated 
even to the most trustworthy of public officers, 
and, moreover, he doubted the efficiency of such 
anally. No clew could be obtained in London 
to the person who had dispatched the forged 
message from the telegraph office; and quietly 
prosecuting his own inquiries at Daneton, he 
convinced himself that no stranger had come 
down thither on the day of his own journey to 
town, nor for several days before it ; and, more- 
over, that none such were at present located in 





the village. His investigations were thus narrow- 
ed to the Dormers itself and its inhabitants. It 
must have been with the connivance of some of 
these that that infamous and cruel trick had been 
pl-yed upon Jenny, if it had been played at all. 
But which of them was it reasonable to suspect 
of such a crime, and what possible reason could 
they have for the commission of it? 

The only tenant of the house during the night 
in question were Mrs. Weeks and her maid-of- 
all-work and Jenny’s maid. To imagine that 
either of these should have maliciously endeav- 
ored to terrify poor Mrs, Tyndall, who was a 
favorite with all the little household, was pre- 
posterous, even supposing they had the means of 
doing so, which, as Arthur conjectured, must 
have included some instrument analogous to a 
magic lantern. ‘To be sure, the adjoining house 
had also its occupants, a sick and almost bed- 
ridden old woman, now said to be dying; and her 
maid, a Frenchwoman, taciturn, perhaps in spite 
of herself, for she could scarcely speak a word 
of English, but who apparently had no other in- 
terest in life beyond the care of her mistress. It 
was scarcely more strange even that one should 
rise from the dead than that sober ‘Annette should 
be connected with such an outrage upon an un- 
offending lady. Moreover, upon cross-examin- 
ing Mrs. Weeks, that honest dame most positive- 
ly affirmed that the door of communication be- 
tween the two houses had been locked upon the 
night in question, and had, according to promise, 
always been locked since Mrs. Newton had come 
to lodge with her, and that the key had never left 
her possession, but rema‘ned, where it was hang- 
ing at that instant, in the bunch that she always 
carried about with her. This was an all-important 
piece of evidence, and indeed, if genuine, it dis- 
posed of the whole question ; for if Jenny could 
have been mistaken as to whether a door gave 
to her touch or not, her impression might be 
equally fanciful respecting other matters. To 
that conclusion, indeed, Arthur found himself 
in the end, and by no means reluctantly, driven. 
If, generally stated, it was more likely that testi- 
mony should prove untrustworthy than that a 
miracle should occur, how much more so was 
this the case when the testimony was that of a 
nervous, frightened woman, depressed in spirits 
and ailing in health, while the miracle, on the 
other hand, was as great as it could be. No; his 
poor wife’s vision had been ‘‘all fancy;” and he 
now regretted exceedingly that he had revealed 
to her the occurrence which had happened to 
himself at Brussels, the similarity of which to 
her own supposed experience had doubtless given 
it a greater appearance of reality than it had 
worn before. The one thing that remained in- 
explicable, and troubled him more than he would 
have liked to confess, was the forged telegram ; but 
the coincidence of it with his wife's seizure might, 
after all, have been accidental, and the deception 
that had been played upon him have had no oth- 
er object than to send him on a fool’s errand. 
On the whole, therefore, the best thing to be 
done seemed to be to remove his wife from Dane- 
ton, and take advantage of the Adairs’ invita- 
tion to London, where she would be free from 
all unwholesome associations; and for this he 
only waited for the doctor to give his sanction 
by pronouncing Jenny fit to travel. 

Exactly one month after the incident which 
had cost them both so dear this sanction was 
obtained. The old medico had paid his last pro- 
fessional visit, and was giving a few parting 
words of advice to Arthur in the drawing-room 
respecting the course to be adopted for the fu- 
ture with Mrs. Tyndall, who was still far from 
convalescent, and so timid that she could not be 
left alone even in the daylight, when a curious 
circumstance occurred. ‘There was a knock at 
the door, and in came Mrs, Weeks with a mys- 
terious air. 

‘* If you please, Sir, Annette, Mrs. Newton's 
maid, has come round” (which words were itali- 
cized, as much as to say, ‘‘ She is obliged to do 
that, because, as I have stated, the door of com- 
munication is always kept locked”), ‘‘ and begs 
to say that her mistress wishes to see you imme- 
diately, if you will kindly step in.” 

‘** But I have just seen the poor lady,” began 
the doctor. 

“*Tt isn’t you, Sir, but Mr. Tyndall, whom she 
wants.” 

‘* There must be some mistake,” said Arthur ; 
‘*unless,”” and he looked toward the doctor in- 
quiringly, ‘* the poor woman is out of her mind.” 

‘*She is quite herself,” answered the other ; 
‘*but, as I have warned Mrs. Weeks here, she 
can not last many days, nor perhaps even many 
hours. ‘That is one of the reasons, Mr. Tyndall, 
why I am inclined to hurry your wife's departure 
from the Dormers. The decease of my poor 
patient under the same roof would only add an- 
other element of gloom to her associations with 
this place.” 

‘* Without doubt, it would,” said Arthur. 
‘* But this message is quite unintelligible to me. 
—Are you sure, Mrs. Weeks, that you have not 
misunderstood it ?” 

“* Well, Sir, I mayn’t be a good French schol- 
ard,” rejoined that lady, austerely, ‘‘ though I 
have heard a deal of that language talked in my 
time, when in service with Mr. Waldron, whose 
lady was French, and whose daughter spoke it 
as her mother-tongue; but I think I know the 
difference between the doctor’s name and yours, 
even when spoken by a foreigner. ‘My mistress 
entreats the presence of Mr. Tyndall, if he would 
have the geodness to step round,’ was what An- 
nette said, or words to that effect. You should 
see her yourself; but she ran back immediately, 
80 as not to leave her poor mistress alone.” 

**Tt is very strange,” said Arthur, musing ; 
**but I will go, of course, at once.” 

‘*T was sure you would, Sir,” said the old lady, 
brightening up; ‘‘and to save you tronble, here 
is the key of the party door, so that you can go 
right through without leaving the house.” 





Arthur took it mechanically, and Mrs. Weeks 
left the room. 

** What can be the meaning of this, doctor ?” 

**Oh, it is simple enough. When folks feel 
themselves dying it is generally supposed that 
their thoughts are monopolized with their own 
case ; but that is not always so; on the contra- 
ry, the progress of their malady often gives them 
a curious interest in other sick persons. This 

r lady doubtless wishes to ask after Mrs. Tyn- 
dall, who, she has heard, has been teken ill late- 
ly, and perhaps to send her some kindly mes- 
sage. ‘To me, however, she has scarcely opened 
her lips, except to answer a question or two with 
respect to herself; not that many questions were 
necessary, poor soul: she was in a rapid decline 
when she came down hither, and now the end is 
very near indeed, as you will see for yourself.” 

But though to the doctor this explanation of 
the caprice of a dying woman seemed satisfactory 
enough, to Arthur it was still strange and unac- 
countable. He went upon his way with reluc- 
tant steps, and had it not been for his feelings of 
humanity, would very gladly have excused him- 
self from such an errand. As it was, he mused 
and lingered, and when he arrived at the end of 
the passage, put the key into the door of com- 
munication with something more than delibera- 
tion. A presentiment, not of evil, indeed, but 
of some very unpleasant experience, was upon 
him, and it would have been something like a re- 
lief to him if he had been unable to open the 
door, and been compelled to go round by the gar- 
den way. The lock, indeed—probably through 
disuse—did not turn very ea ily ; and, on stoop- 
ing down to inspect it, he perceived a white sub- 
stance, which was also clinging to the wards of the 
key. It flashed upon him in a moment that wax 
had been recently used in order to take an impres- 
sion of the lock. In that case Mrs. Weeks’s pre- 
caution to keep the door fast had been altogether 
thrown away. This discovery agitated him con- 
siderably, since it confirmed at least one of Jen- 
ny’s statements regarding the occurrences of that 
eventful night ; but, at the same time, it renew- 
ed his hesitation. At a wrench at the key and 
a push with his foot the door gave way, and he 
found himself in the other house, which was, it 
seemed, an exact counterpart of its neighbor 
dwelling. He had entered a long passage, an- 
swering to that from which he had just emerged. 
As he did so the door on his left hand, answer- 
ing to that of what had been his former bed- 
room, was opened, and Mrs. Newton’s French 
maid appeared. 

“QO Heaven! how you frightened me, Sir,” 
said she, in trembling tones, and speaking in the 
French tongue. ‘‘I had forgotten that there 
was that way in, and was listening for the front- 
door bell.” 

** Some one else has not forgotten it,” thought 
Arthur, regarding the Frenchwoman with grave 
attention. 

She was a stout, middle-aged personage, of 
respectable appearance, and with so little of the 
foreigner about her that, but for her speech, she 
might easily have been taken for a fellow-coun- 
trywoman of his own. He had met her occa- 
sionally, when following her mistress in the chair 
upon the sands—when she had been strong 
enough to use that exercise—and he had taken 
no particular notice of her. But now, as they 
stood face to face, it struck him that once upon 
a time, he knew not where, he had met her, not 
so casually—somewhere else. The woman, on 
her part too—though that might well be attrib- 
uted to their unexpected rencontre—looked con- 
fused and em . 

“Have you never used that door,” observed 
he, sternly, *‘ since you have been in this house?” 

“TI, Sir? No. Why should I have done so? 
And, moreover, the landlady of monsieur him- 
self reserves the key.” If her surprise was feign- 
ed, it was well feigned: in the expression of her 
profound astonishment she even smiled. 

‘**And vour mistress—has she never opened 
that door ?” 

** My mistress? What can monsieur be dream- 
ing of?” Her eyebrows met the hair of her head ; 
her plump shoulders touched her ears. ‘* My 
mistress has not moved since we have been at 
this sad place without my help. ° And now, alas! 
she will never do so, even with it. Madame is 
dying, monsieur.” Annette heaved a sigh that 
seemed to come from her very heart, but there 
were no tears in her quiet eyes. 

‘You are used to nurse the sick ?” observed 
Arthur, significantly. 

** Yes, indeed. I have been with madame for 
years ; and she has been failing, dying, from the 
first.” 

‘*But you have nursed others also; it was 
your trade?” 

‘*Perhaps. What matters?” answered she, 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Hush! that is madame’s hand- 
bell; and there are no minutes to lose. Will 
you please step in ?” 

Arthur would willingly have continued to ques- 
tion this woman, whom he now fully recognized 
as having been employed about the convalescent 
wards in the hospital at Brignon. But her tone 
had a certain imperativeness in it to which he 
felt forced to accede ; and, moreover, she alread 
stood in the sick-room—where, perhaps, indeed, 
she had taken refuge, for he had heard no bell— 
to which he had been so strangely summoned, 
and where, of course, such inquiries could not be 
pursued. The chamber was precisely similar to 
the one Arthur and his wife had occupied pre- 
vious to the night of her alarm, except that what 
had been his dressing-room was here thrown into 
it, and not divided by any partition-wall. ‘The 
increased size of the apartment made it look 
more lone and comfortless; nof had even the 
same scanty pains been taken with it to make it 
appear home-like and habitable; while the shut- 
ters were almost closed, as though to typify the 
shadow that was about to fall upon its tenant. 
With the personal appearance of the patient her- 





self Arthur had been tolerably familiar—he had 
seen her when in her Bath chair, and also as she 
sat knitting at her window that overlooked the 
garden; but as he looked at her now, in that dim 
light, he hardly recognized her, so deep had been 
the ravages of disease during the last few weeks. 


_She was lying with her face to the wall, which 


her gray hair almost touched ; and her eyes were 
closed. For all that she showed of life she might 
have been already dead. 

‘* Madame, monsieur is come,” whispered An- 
nette, bending over the pillow. 

The sick woman feebly opened her eyes. ‘‘It 
is well,” answered she, in French. ‘* Leave us 
alone, Annette—quite alone. When I want you,” 
she added, feebly, ‘‘I will ring the hand-bell.” 

Annette gave a sign of assent; and passing 
close to Arthur, whispered, ‘‘ Be patient, be piti- 
ful; death will be here to-night at furthest ;” 
then left the room, closing the door behind her. 

Her quiet tread—the footstep of one trained to 
avoid stealthiness as much as noise—passed along 
the uncarpeted passage, and away down stairs. 
Then all was silent, save for the quiet beat of 
the wave without as it rose and fell on the 
sand. Arthur stood in the centre of the room, 
in astate of great embarrassment and discomfort ; 
it seemed to him that the whimsical wish of the 
poor patient to speak with him, if such it was, 
must have passed away, or that her failing brain 
had forgotten his presence. He was about to 
remind her of it by a cough, when her feeble 
voice once more made itself heard: ‘‘ Open the 
shutters.” 

This was not to be done on the instant, for 
there were two tolerably large windows, and the 


shutters moved stiffly and reluctantly on their 
hinges; but Arthur, though surprised at her re- 
quest, obeyed it with all diligence. The full 


light of the noonday sun streamed into the room 
and on the bed on which the sick woman lay. 

He had got thus far, and had turned round to 
address her, when he interrupted himself with a 
low cry of pain and horror. 

**Hush!” whispered the patient, who had 
raised herself upon the pillow a little, and was 
confronting him with a very different face from 
that she had worn when he had looked upon her 
last. Her gray hair had been cast aside, and 
was replaced by light brown tresses ; her feat- 
ures, still pinched and worn, and with the com- 
ing change foreshadowed upon them as surely 
as before, were now those of a young woman. 
** Fear not, for I am flesh and blood, Arthur,” 
she went on, in a tone of bitter mockery; ‘‘though 
there is but little left of either.” 

** Helen!” exclaimed Arthur, in horrified 
amazement. ‘‘ You are not Helen?” 

‘* Yes, I am,” was the grim rejoinder; “‘I am 
Helen Tyndall, your wife.” 





: CHAPTER XLIL 
RECONCILIATION, 


Tue amazement and horror of Arthur Tyndall 
on beholding this terrible spectacle was unre- 
lieved by one moment of incredulity. Woeworn 
and wan, and with the look, if not of death upon 
her, yet of the shadow which death casts before 
it, his recognitéon of his late wife was as com- 
plete as it was sudden. He did not doubt for a 
single instant that he saw before him that Helen 
who, in the world’s belief, had been lying for the 
last two years beneath the mould of Swansdale 
church-yard. His flesh had curdled, his knees 
had trembled beneath him, but not with super- 
stitious terror; it was She, herself, and that was 
horror enough. But now, when he heard her 
mocking voice, low as a fiend’s whisper, murmur 
in his ear, your wife, and marked the malice of 
her wasted face, another feeling took possession 
of him—unautterable scorn and loathing. She 
saw it in his shrinking form and knitted brows, 
and laughed a harsh, low, grating laugh, the 
very ghost of that he had once known so well, 
just as she was the very ghost of her former self. 

**You are thinking of that woman yonder,” 
said she, pointing with her wasted hand toward 
the wall that had divided the two houses. ‘‘ Since 
I am your lawful wife, you are saying to your- 
self, What, then, must Jenny be? Shall I tell 
you? Herea cough so violent seized the wretch- 
ed woman that to see it shake and tear her would 
have moved a harder heart than Arthur Tyn- 
dall's, even though it had not been evident, as 
it was, that a few more painful hours were all 
that remained to her on earth, whether for bitter- 
ness or reconciliation. He ran forward to sup- 


-port ‘her, and presently pouring out a glass of 


water, put it to her white lips, with an expression 
of tenderness and pity. 

She drank ; and while he waited patiently lest 
she should need another draught, she clasped 
his hand, and kissed it eagerly, fell back again 
upon the pillow in such a passion of grief as it 
seemed incredible her feeble frame could have 
endured. 

Arthur's heart had already melted within him, 
but now he knelt down by the bedside and min- 
gled his rare tears with hers. 

‘+ How can you, can you be so good to me,” 
she murmured, presently, ‘‘ when you know what 
I have done to you and her ?” 

‘* Hush, hush, Helen! As for me, you have 
done nothing—whatever you have done—that I 
have not deserved ; and as for her, she will for- 
give you, and pray God to do so.” 

“No, no! No woman could do that, Arthur, 
on whom such disgrace and shame have fallen as 
I have brought on her. I am sorry for it; I re- 
pent of it; but I can not undo it.” She paused 
a moment to draw her labored breath, and then 
went on: ‘‘I had meant to be hard and bitter 
to the last ; but the sight of your tears, the touch 
of your hand, have been too much for me. Oh, 
Arthur, Arthur, how I love you even yet! How 
could you cast such love away ?” 


‘‘ Dear Helen, this is no time for argument, I 
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know,” said Arthur, gravely; ‘‘but indeed I 
did not what you charge me with. I may have 
let it slip, but—” 

‘* Arthur,” interrupted Helen, solemnly, and 
looking into his tearful face, ‘‘ you are speaking 
to one who in a few hours hence will stand be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Heaven, Answer me, 
therefore, truly, were you not a faithless husband 
to me?” 

‘*As I hope myself for Heaven’s mercy, I 
never was, Helen.” 

‘Then I have done you wrong indeed,” groan- 
ed Helen; ‘‘and her a greater wrong. Still, 
you sinned in thought, Arthur; you wrote to 
her, and received letters from her?” 

‘* Never, Helen, never—not one line.” 

** What was that packet, then—the packet you 
would never show me—and that I saw her give 
to you in the chalk-pit? What was in it?” 

** My own letters, Helen. Letters that I had 
written to her years ago, when but a boy, before 
I went abroad. Those, and a little trinket— 
which she returned to me, in token that aur love 
was over —that was all, Except that once— 
the meeting to which you were witness—we nev- 
er met; we never wrote; we never thought of 
love. 

There was a long silence, during which Helen 
lay, with wide eyes looking straight before her, 
pondering many things. 

** Give me the medicine, Arthur—the one that 
lends me strength. I have much to say to you, 
but little breath, and scanty time. ‘This woman 
Was not an angel, though you thought her so. 
She counted on my death to marry you.” 

**Indeed, she did not, Helen. In her most 
secret thought, I'll stake my life, she never wish- 
ed for it.” 

“* Why not?” asked the sick woman, hoarse- 
ly—‘“ when I wished for hers, and strove to take 
her life—” 

** To take her life? Dear Helen, your words 
are wild; you are not yourself. Be calm.” 

** Arthur, is it possible that she never told 
you? Butno; you must be deceiving me, for 
Mr. Glyddon knew it; and, besides, I wrote it 
on that paper. Oh, husband! be true and frank 
with me for this one hour.” 

-**T am speaking naught but truth, Helen. I 
know nothing of the matter at which you hint.” 

“What! did you never hear what happened 
at the lasher ?” 

‘*That you saved Jenny’s life there; yes, of 
course.” 

** And not that it was I who pushed her in ?” 

**What! you? Dear Helen, you know not 
what you say.” 

** Alas! alas! Ido. Ask her. And yet, per- 
haps, she may not confess it even now. Oh, do 
not hate me for a guilty wretch, nor curse me 
when I am dead indeed ; but I did do it. And 
I have done worse, far worse, since then. Think 
me mad, dear husband—maddened by jealous 
love; not guilty ; and pity and forgive me.” 

**T pity and forgive you with all my heart, 
dear Helen, whatever you have done; I know 
not what it is, but partly guess. Be calm, and 
trouble yourself no longer about the past. What 
is done is done; and the best of us can but be 
sorry for it.” 

** Ay; but then some can make amends, and 
I, alas! cannot. There lies the sting. Once more 
the medicine, and the touch of your dear hand, 
that seems to stir the embers of my life. The 
rector says—a good man, Arthur, if ever there 
was one, who kept my secret safe, God bless 
him for it !—that it is good to make confession— 
the best use to which to put the failing breath. 
Let me make it now, a full one; so that in the 
years to come no more misfortune may crop up, 
sown by this guilty hand, for which you are un- 
prepared. When you married me, Arthur—dear 
to me when I knew it as when I knew it not— 
you loved another.” Arthur shook his head— 
not very decisively, however. ‘You did, you 
did! 1 do not blame you for it; or, rather, it 
was I who was to blame as well, when, guessing 
at it, I still pressed my love upon you. It was 
unmaidenly, as some would say, Arthur; but it 
was not unwomanly—for, ah! I loved you so. 
We married ; and, suspicious of you Always, my 
worst fears seemed i when we returned 
to Swansdale. Perhaps, if I had spoken out, 
and taxed you with the wrong I thought you did 
me, all might have gone well, at least not so ill 
as this; but I was cold and cross, and you were 
cold, reserved, resentful. Don't think I wish to 
make excuses for myself; I know that I was 
wrong, and thought unjastly of you. There was 
a man—one Allardyce—who did his best to shame 

ou; a blind worm in the grass that would have 
ton a viper; he was. naught to me; and yet 
you had a juster ground for censure against me 
on his account than I against yourself on—what is 
the name you call her?—Jenny’s. That girl I 
hated from the first ; and on the day when I was 
witness to your meeting with her, and saw you 
kiss that packet, I was a murderer in my heart— 
in act almost a murderer too. But I repented 
~—lI thank Heaven for it—and strove to undo 
what I did in haste, as she will witness. Then, 
because she kept my secret, and was generous 
to mé, and because you thanked me for having 
saved her life, my hate redoubled. At one time 
in my bitter, loveless life I had longed to die; 
but now, being ill, and feeling that the seeds of 
death were in me, I desired to live: ‘For if I 
die,’ thought I, ‘ Arthur will marry her.’ Then 
we went abroad—to Brignon. You recollect the 
misery of that time. I will not dwell upon it. 
Well, even then it entered into my heart that I 
would leave you, and hiding away somewhere, 
die, so that you should never know I was dead, 
or be able to take this woman for your wife ; 
and for that purpose I put money by me, which 
was afterward used for a still worse purpose. 
When the accident happened I was taken to the 
hospital, like yourself. I mended, and grew bet- 
ter, but was still far from convalescent, when 
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some catastrophe in the town—the falling of a | my love'for you died out, or seemed to do so, to 


circus tent—made urgent demand upon the hos- 
pital resources, and I was removed into the con- 
valescent ward, to make room for some young 
girl who died that very night. In the unwont- 
ed hurry and confusion, the name upon the bed- 
head was not changed, and when (as I afterward 
heard) my maid came as usual the next morning 
to see me, and, as I believe, Blanche as well, 
they were told that I was dead. ‘They went up 
and saw the corpse stretched out in my old place, 
with the sheet over it, and did not dare, I sup- 
pose, to lift it. A suspicion of what had oc- 
curred came over me when I found that no one 
visitéd me as before ; and in a few days, keeping 
very quiet, but listening for all that was said 
around me, I heard the tidings of my own death, 
and of how my body had been carried away by 
the rich English milord and ladies to be buried 
at home. I heard also with a joy more shame- 
ful than my grief that you were getting well and 
strong again, for the vile design over which I had 
long been brooding had already taken hateful 
shape. The germ of it was due to a slight 
thing enough, yet one which by its associations 
might well have touched my heart had it not 
been changed to stone by jealousy. On that 
river voyage that we two took together, in what 
seems such a far back time”—for the first time 
Helen’s voice, which, though feeble, had been 
hitherto firm and resolute, here began to tremble 
—‘‘in that bright day when earth and sky and 
water seemed to rejoice with me because of your 
dear love, then were some stories told; one, by 
the man Allardyce, of some one who had mar- 
ried in England and been divorced in Scotland, 
and who, marrying again, had been claimed by 
his first wife as her rightful husband, to the con- 
fusion of the second; and again, some tale of 
Blanche’s about the chalk-pit above Swansdale 
being haunted. You will remember that, because 
you met this girl—to whom you had plighted 
troth and broken it—just after the tale was told, 
at Swansdale Lock.” 

Arthur bowed his head so low and sadly that 
it seemed less in assent than in contrition. 

** Well, out of those two tales I shaped my 
plan. That you would marry this woman—as 
you did—I felt convinced ; and my intention was 
to keep out of your sight and knowledge till you 
should do so, then break in on your guilty hap- 
piness, and change it to misery and shame. I 
meant to haunt your home like the ghost that 
Blanche had spoken of, and terrify this hateful 
woman, if not yourself. All this I thought of, 
gloated over, as I lay in bed, supposed to be un- 
conscious, until one day came in a woman who 
had been employed elsewhere in the accident 
wards, and recognized me.” 

** That was Annette ?” said Arthur. 

“Yes; Annette. She is a faithful, innocent 
creature, and has been very good to me. At first 
I tried to bribe her to silence; but that failing, 
I told her ali and more than all my wrongs—how 
that you had ill treated me, beaten me, and even 
designedly caused the accident by which I had so 
nearly lost my life; and she believed me. I per- 
suaded her that my only chance of happiness for 
the rest of my short life—for though | had recov- 
ered from the direct effects of the fall from the car- 
riage, it had injured what were already diseased, 
my lungs, and I was doomed to die—was to keep 
out of your way, and give no sign of my exist- 
ence. In this she consented, out of pity, to as- 
sist me; and to make sure of her silence, when 
I left the hospital, which I did under a false 
name, I took her with me. I had sufficient mon- 
ey to support us both laid by, as I have said, and 
hidden in notes about me; and I followed you— 
not telling Annette that I was doing so—to Brus- 
sels. Why so? you will say. I can not tell you 
why. My love for you was dead, and yet I long- 
ed to look upon your face once more. I watched 
and dogged you. Your pale looks smote my 
heart ; aboveall, it melted toward you because you 
showed no sign of returning to England, where 
that woman was. One night, however, I saw 
you start in company with some friends for the 
masquerade: that made me bitter again. To 
think that within three weeks of your Helen's 
death you should drive away all thought—re- 
morseful thought, as I imagined it to be, re- 
member—” 

**Tt was remorseful,” murmured Arthur. 

“* Well, to think that you should seek enjoy- 
ment in such a place, and find it so very, very 
soon, was wormwood to me; and, instigated by 
headlong passion and jealousy of I know not 
what, I followed you.” 

** T saw you in the theatre,” cried Arthur. ‘‘I 
knew that it was you even before you removed 
your domino, and froze me with your ghastly, 
scornful look.” : 

**T know it,” said Helen. ‘‘ It was the mad- 
ness of the moment: I periled all my plan when 
I did that, I know, and yet I could not resist the 
temptation to reveal myself. ‘ He will not believe 
even his own eyes,’ said I to myself; and yet, 
in my secret heart, I thought you would. Not- 
withstanding my unforgiving wrath and malice 
against- you, and the danger to which I knew 
I had thus exposed the execution of my cher- 
ished vengeance, it was a satisfaction to me that 
you recognized your Helen—that rather than 
deny the face you had so often kissed, you ac- 
cepted the miracle. I watched, and saw that it 
made you a changed man. A hundred times I 
had mad& up my mind to write to you and 
confess all, and then to come and meekly beg 
forgiveness of you; but I did not. I said, ‘I 
will wait a year and a day,’ when, as I had heard, 
widowers are freeto marry. Then suddenly, on 
receipt of some message by the telegraph, you left 
Brussels—for Swansdale, as my heart foreshad- 
owed, and I followed you. While lurking in the 
neighborhood disguised—I was at the inn at 
Medhurst within four miles of you—I learned the 
worst I feared had come to pass: that you were 
engaged to my rival, Then began my madness; 





its last spark, and my one desire was for revenge. 
I followed you to London. There, although I 


thought my heart was already brimmed with hate | 


against the woman that was to succeed me, it 
found room for more; for, by one I set to watch 
your movements and all you did, I learned that 
my mother—my own mother—had received her; 
that she regarded with patience, if not with fa- 
vor, the girl that was to usurp her daughter's 
place! Oh, Arthur, if it seems hard to die and 
be forgotten, how much harder to live on and 
watch your memory fail and fade away, and 
mark the image of yourself, that you had deemed 
imprinted on a loved one’s heart forever, wax dim 
and wane! A dead man out of mind is dead; 
and (unless he has earned hell’s torments) knows 
not how soon those near and dear to him throw 
off the heart’s allegiance or—worse, a thousand 
times—transfer it to another; how smoothly 
run§$ that round of life without him of which he 
was once the pivot! But I—false to the core— 
was, for my falsehood, doomed to be spectatress 
of my own oblivion! Oh, Arthur! I have indeed 
been punished for my sin; and when I wronged 
you most, deservedeyour pity. Pity me, for pity 
is akin to love, they say; or, if you can not 
pity, think me mad—for mad [ was—mad from 
the first, to think of such a fiendish, foolish 
scherr?; and madder made by the sight of that 
which from the first I knew that i should see 
—this woman taken to your heart, your arms! 
Ah, how I hated her, and cursed you both? I 
could not make you criminal—felon—by inter- 
marrying with her while I was alive: that was 
done in innocence; but what I could do that I 
did, and gloried in it. This girl, who thought to 
be your wife, was but your paramour! Oh, that 
was sweet; and if she should have offspring— 
the children that you longed for, and that Heav- 
en had denied to me—they would be bastards! 
Ah, that was balm !” 

The color came into the dying woman's cheeks, 
and in her eyes a fire of triumph, and her voice 
rang for the moment like a trumpet. ‘Then she 
fell back and gasped what seemed her last ; and 
once more Arthur put the medicine to her lips, 
and once more life flowed back a little, and she 
went on in a hoarse whisper : 

** You married, and went abroad. I heard of 
you in France, in Italy, so happy, so unlike the 
man you had been when you had been wedded 
to your late unsympathizing, unessential spouse. 
They spared me nothing—why- should they ? 
—those whom I employed to ‘tell me all—in 
their reports of you. You were coming back, 
like two young lovers still, to Swansdale. I 
went down before you, and in tourist guise 
gained access to the Hall, and left a paper, where 
I knew your wife would find it, dated two years 
ago, and setting forth how that you wished me 
dead, that you might marry her, and had sworn 
to kill me; and that if I did die on a sudden, it 
would be by poison; or if by any seeming acci- 
dent, such as the being thrown out of a carriage, 
it would be no accident, but by your malice and 
intent. You turn your face away; you loathe 
me: well you may. But I have not done yet; 
hear all—hear all! This set your wife a-think- 
ing—as I knew it would—upon our miserable 
life together, and was it possible that you had 
thus ill used your Helen? And she fell ill and 
lost her spirits—though not her looks ; she would 
not, curse her! lose her fair, soft looks, that had 
entrapped you so—with keeping the secret from 

ou. This went on for mpnths, and you were 
wretched, both. I felt no pity, not a grain, for 
she was quick with child ; afd I, the barren wife, 
loathed her for that more than for all. For her 
health’s sake, you came to Daneton. J needed 
Daneton air too. The doctor said that I might 
prolong my life to half’a year, perhaps (but he 
was sanguine there), by going thither. And 
with that excuse I ventured to house myself be- 
neath the very roof that sheltered her and you. 
There was no time to spare, if I would see the 
harvest of that vengeance of which I had already 
sown the seed ripen and cut and gathered in. 
Up to that moment I had felt no penitence nor 
pang of remorse; no halt of purpose. Finding 
you happy here, I looked to find it strengthened, 
and myself more resolute for evil; but it was 
not so. At times even as I watched you both 
—you little knew whose eyes were on you, Ar- 
thur—in the garden and on the-beach, so satis- 
fied with each other's company, so well pleased 
with all you saw and all you did together—at 
times, I say, the thought would cross me: ‘ Are 
they so very guilty, after all? If they did wrong 
me while I was alive, could they be so light of 
heart and so content?’ I had told Annette I did 
but come hither to feast my eyes in secret upon 
the man I had once so dearly loved before I died ; 
and there were moments, nurse my passion 
against you as I would, when my heart did yearn 
toward you as it does now, husband—and I re- 
lented from my purpose. But they were few— 
few as the lucid intervals that light the gloom of 
madness. I had sworn to take full vengeance, 
and I kept my oath. I could not hope to see 
this bastard born, and gloat my eyes on the dis- 
grace brought forth with it upon its mother: my 
time was too short for that: and if from any 
cause you should have gone home or elsewhere, 
I was too ill to follow you. But I might appear 
to her as risen from the tomb in some lone night ; 
and though I died the next day, the remembrance 
of that ghastly vision should haunt her, as it had 
haunted you—but worse—until her latest day. 
If she had not told you of that paper—and I did 
not think she had—she would be sure to take it 
as a confirmation of the cruel charge I had made 
in it against yourself: my unquiet spirit, she 
would think, was crying out for vengeance, ret- 
ribution.—Oh yes; I know it was a demon’'s 
act; and when you look upon me thus, Arthur, 
I feel as though I were in the place of demons! 
Yet think, oh, think, that ere yonder sun has 
set, we two shall part forever; and strive in 
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this last hour to pity and forgive a woman 
wronged !” 

He did not speak, but, still kneeling by the 
bed, kissed the wasted hand that clung to his 
own, as though in fear lest he should rise in 
wrath and leave her. 

** It was a hateful act, dear Arthur—a vile and 
wicked deed, and false and fraudulent from first 
to last. I took an impress of the lock of the 


door of communication between the houses, and 





had a key made from it in town; and when all 
was ready I caused the message to be sent that 
took you thither, and left her here defenseless 
and alone. She has told you all that happened, 
doubtless; but she does not know that that 
which killed her child has saved her honor. If 
it had lived, remember, it would have been the 
child of shame. In that, my vengeance over- 
reached itself. Moreover, what half slew her 
has made an end of me: the dragging myself by 
night from this sick-bed, and climbing on the 
chair to show myself above the wall to her—well, 
all that has quickened what before was fast ap- 
proaching ; and at last I die, and leave her free.” 

** And you repent, dear Helen?” whispered 
Arthur, eagerly. ‘* You are sorry that you in- 
jured one who never meant yeu ill?” 

“Yes, yes; Ido—l am. When she becomes 
your wife—for J am your wife, Arthur, while I 
live—tell her, tell her that I was sorry. And, 
Arthur—lean down, lean down, and listen; I 
have but a minute more: don't tell my mother ; 
don’t let her ever know; dear soul, kind soul, 
And—and—when you think of me—remember 
you did love this woman, all along, better—bet- 
ter far than me—and pity, pity your poor wife 
—your wife, who lacked your love!” 

There was no sound more but the lap of the 
wave without; she was dead, with her hand still 
clasped in his, and her last look fixed on his 
face. Pity her! He had never loved her so 
dearly, or so deeply, as at that moment. When 
he had thought her dead before, he had been 
sorry, remorseful, wretched, but he had never 
shed the tears that he shed now. If she could 
have waked to feel them falling over her cold 
cheek, she would have said, *‘I must be dead 
indeed; and this is heaven.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Sr Borie Roous, in wordy conflict with Curran in 
the Irish House of Commons, made some allusion to 
Curran’s honor. “Sir,” seid Curran, “do not speak 
of my honor; I am the guardian of my own honor.” 
“Faith,” said Sir Boyle, “I knew that some time or 
other you would accept a sinecure.” 





A good hotel-keeper is a man that one can always 
put up with. 





A sort BLow—A gentle breeze. 





A school-master gave out one morning as a reading 
lesson to his first class that portion of the “ Merchant 
of Venice” in which the “‘ pound of flesh” scene occurs, 
The reading finished, he asked the class what Shylock 
meant when he said, ‘My deeds upon my lead.” 
“Well,” said the tallest boy, “I don’t know, unless 
he carried his papers in his bat.” 

—_—- 





When is a cat like a tea-pot 7—When you're teasin’ it 
(tea’s in it). 





A Tat or Misery—The cocktail. 





sane seimniemaaie: 

Lord Castlereagh, passing the Irish Houses of Per- 
liament soon after the Union, in company with Cur- 
ran, said to the latter, “What shall we do with this 
useless building? I hate the very sight of it.” “No 
wonder, my lord,” said Curran. “I never yet heard 
of a murderer who liked to see the ghost of the man he 
murdered.” 


The table of interest is the dinner-tabie. 








It is said the washer-women of Chicago are getfing 
up a wring. 

In the window of a shop in an obscure part of Lon- 
don is this announcement: “Goods removed, mes- 
sages taken, carpets beaten, and poetry composed oa 
any subject.” 


Can the man who attends the street lamps be called 
a light character ? 











At a concert on Staten Island some time since an 
unseen horn was sounded to give the effect of a dis- 
tant echo of the chorus, This effect was slightly 
marred by some one’s immediately bawling, ‘* Por- 
gies!” 


In San Francisco hangs the sign of a Chinese wash- 
er-man, which reads thus: 
Wasuine anp Ironing, 





BY 

Wi Surna. 

—_— —_— 

“The rich,” said a Jew, “eat venison because it ish 
deer; I eat mutton because it ish sheep.” 

—_-- 
The following advertisement appears in a Canadian 
aper: “* Will the gentleman who stole my melons last 

Saturday night be generous enough to return mea few 

of the seeds, as they are a choice variety ?” 








pce leant 
A Raor Svssect—The winning horse, 
eae eal sic onit.. Ane 


Neck-ties made of leather, with gilt backles, are said 
to have been proposed as the fashionable novelty jor 

mtlemen’s wear the coming winter. Some one, on 

ing offered one of these, exclaimed, ‘Is thy servant 
a dog?” 6s 


Tux Apvance-Guarp—A betrothal ring. 





Why is an address on board a ship like a bracelet ?— 
Because it's a deck oration (decoration), 


a 
An Unsatisractory Mrar—A domestic broil. 





Last rrow tHe Nunsery.— Tiddy ickle tootsey 
tum, why does it such faces make ? Ts a pin a-stick- 
ing in it? Has it got a tummic-ache ?” 





—— 
Ope To a Monry-Lenprr—“ Meet me a loan.” 
———_—_ — 
The old motto, “ One good turn deserves another,” 
evidently originated with the organ-grinder. 
meenaile _zanatlomsdlaty 
The following note, written to a school-fellow by 8 
girl who had been absent several daye, illustrates the 
sweet simplicity of childhood : “‘ Dear Susie,—I sha’n't 
attend school n until I get some new cuffs, collars, 
and ribbons. r mamma with me that it is 
my dooty to take the shine out of that upstart, Mary 
Jones—and I'll do it if I never learn nothing. 
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THE CINCINNATI EXPOSITION. 


Tue Cincinnati Industrial Exposition of Man- 
ufacturers’ Products and the Fine Arts, under 
the direction of a board of commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Chamber of Commerce, Board of 
‘Trade, and Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, was open- 
ed to the public early inSeptember. This is the 
third year the Exposition has been held. The 
beautiful buildings, a view of which will be 
found on pages 808 and 809, were specially erect- 
ed for the occasion in the heart of the city. They 
cover a space all under roof of about eight acres. 
The Exposition of last year was visited by over 
three hundred thousand people, and the attend- 
ance this year was largely in excess of that num- 
ber. 

In addition to other improvements, the man- 
¢gement erected a handsome jire-proof structure, 
to be used for a Fine Art Hall, 62 x 160 feet, in 
the beautiful park opposite the main building, 
with which it is connected by an ornamental 
covered bridge across the intervening street. 





GRANT. 


Ovrs not a battle with the sword, 

In this no brother’s blood be shed, 
Only that we may keep our word 

With those that slumber with the dead: 
True to the memories that rise 

Above the countless, nameless graves 
Of bleaching bones ’neath Southern skies, 

Of freedom won for Southern slaves. 





The same strong will and sturdy arm 
That served us well in darkest days 
Shall guide our ‘‘ship of state” from harm, 


filially respected, and the very last person one 
would imagine could be treated like a baby. She 
had even the appearance of being the elder of the 
sisters, and was some two inches taller than that 
prototype of accomplished womanhood, the Ve- 
nus de Medici. 

To be sure, she wore short dresses, hardly at 

that time in vogue for grown girls, and her hair 
was braided & la Suisse, after the manner of 
school-girls, and she was further rendered ju- 
venile by a muslin apron with pockets. But 
these childish garnitures could not make Miss 
Annetta Estelle look any thing less than a su- 
perb young woman, with a figure richly curved 
like a Hebe, a classical face, and a queenly car- 
riage. 
To retard this exuberant self-assertion—to 
‘*keep Ninon down,” as her sympathetic sisters 
expressed it—was one of the chief concerns of 
Mrs. Estelle’s existence. 

She had suffered too deeply from the prema- 
ture marriage engagements of her two eldest 
daughters, unexceptional as in either case was 
the *‘ parti,” to be willing to lose Ninon. 

She saw rapidly vanishing the delightful salons 
of her town-house and the brilliant fétes at Glen- 
fount, whose successive seasons of graceful en- 
tertainments she had anticipated in the chaper- 
onage of her three charming girls, so carefully 
educated ; for now Henrietta was to be married 
in October, Madeline after Christmas — and 
could she be too careful of Ninon? 

Indeed no! She never looked at the child 
without a pang of anxiety, never saw her in 
some passing excitement warm into climax of 
beauty but with a presaging shudder, and never 
introduced her to a friend without pathetically 
sighing, ‘* My daughter Annetta, the last of the 





And lead her safe through dangerous ways. 
He fights the struggle of the brave 

’Gainst malice, hate, and envious lies, 
Written in sand; before the wave 

Of God-like truth their record flies, 


Onward the ranks of hearts so true, 
That failed not in our sorest needs; 
Once more they march in grand review, 
And follow where his banner leads. 
Yes, he who never knew defeat, 

Who gave the fettered slave release, 
Shall win a victory complete, 

And crown it with a lasting peace. 








ANNETTA: THE LAST OF THE 
THREE. 


A report which had appeared in one of the 
metropolitan daily papers was copied into the 
Ist of August issue of a provincial weekly, 
with a flaming caption and nearly half a col- 
umn of facetious addenda. 

The original report chronicled the narrow es- 
cape from drowning of a young gentleman who 
fell overboard from a river steamer nearly op- 
posite the landing at R——. The facetious ad- 
denda applied to this statement by the Weekly 
Courier of R. abounded in personal hits and 
circumstantial innnendoes; and when this pa- 
per, three weeks after its publication, reached 
Glenfount it aroused a tempest of indignation. 

Glenfount was a country-seat on the banks of 
the Hudson, two miles above the landing at 
R , and nearly opposite the wooded hills 
that environ the romantic town of D Its 
grounds, in the form of a jutting promontory, 
were an object of particular interest to travelers, 
not only for their sylvan loveliness, inclosing one 
of the most stately of river-side mansions, but 
for a certain nondescript ruin, somewhat resem- 
bling a desolated chapel, which turreted the rocky 

oint. 
: The mistress of Glenfount, recently returned 
from a long sojourn in Europe, was a rich and 
handsome widow, the mother of three beautiful 
daughters. She received this out-of-date Cou- 
rier, duly directed to ‘“‘ Mrs. Estelle,” and ac- 
companied by an explanatory letter, in the after- 
noon twilight of one of the loveliest days in late 
August. 

The young ladies had but a few minutes be- 
fore left the dining-room, and were sauntering 
past its long open windows upon the riverward 
piazza, at this hour a perfect bower of fragrance 
from dew-drenched honeysuckles and balsams, 
when they were recalled peremptorily by the 
ugitated voice of their mother. 

‘* Henrietta —- Madeline — Ninon! my poor 
children, listen to this, will you ?” gasped the ex- 
cited little lady, whom they found nervously 
pacing the apartment, with the newspaper indig- 
nantly brandished in one hand and the open let- 
ter shaking ominously in the other. 

**Read it aloud, Mademoiselle Nora,” she 
cried to the governess, who, having put her 
eyes out over an embroidery frame in the c 
now came blinkingly fotward—‘‘both thi an 
the letter, if you please, for I can not.” 
upon she sank into a chair and buried her face 
in her handkerchief. 

The three daughters rushed to her side, but 
she motioned them away, and the governess pro- 
ceeded, with a tolerably correct accent, to divulge 
the cause of grief. 

‘**IT do not believe a word of it,” said Made- 
line, decidedly, when the reading was : 

‘*Nor I,” echoed Henrietta. 

*‘And nothing in the *wide world cam ever | 
make me believe one syllable of such a misera- 
ble falsehood,” emphatically declared Ninon. 

‘* Mademoiselle Nora,” said Mrs. Estelle, 
‘take Nanetta to the nursery.” 

This command was obeyed with the serious 
politeness that the tragical spirit of the occasion 
seemed to demand. But no deference of man- 











ner could conceal its comic aspect. 
For Nanetta or Ninon, as pet names called 
her, was a much grander personage than the au- 


b Can’t you see him now, Henrietta ?—across the 


three! 

This expression, of whose frequency maternal 
fondness rendered Mrs. Estelle unconscious, had 
been caught up by visitors, and had attached 
itself to Ninon as a sobriquet. Particularly was 
it patronized by those aspiring youths of the 

i who, owing to the exclusiveness of Glen- 
fount, had never had the pleasure of personally 
hearing it; and it was this expression that, re- 
peated by one of a group of young men lounging 
at the close of a rainy Saturday in the portico of 
the R—— hotel, caught the attention of Frank 
Alton. 

He had been standing apart, leaning against 
a column, with that air of abstraction which, 
whenever it shadowed his handsome face, gave 
him the look of an artist or a poet rather than 
of the active and matter-of-fact business man 
that he really was. He now approached the 
group with some expression of interest. 

‘** Who is this girl,” he asked, ‘‘of whom you 
8 r 
‘It is the same young lady, very hand- 
some,” answered Gustav Michel, a voluble lit- 
tle Frenchman, the Beau Brummel of the village, 
“‘with whom you were fall-in-love yesterday, 
when you became so smitten—on horseback 
as I saw you. It is Mees Estelle, of Glenfount.” 

**A noble-looking girl,” said Frank Alton. 
**T should like an introduction to her.” 

‘*Why don’t you get one?” asked his com- 
panions. 

“*So I will,” replied Frank. ‘‘I had not 
thought of it till now.” 

** Meester Alton,” said Michel, ‘‘ perhaps, if 
you enjoy, like me, letters from the first best 
houses in New York, you will be so fortunate— 
as I was not—to get the introduction.” 

‘* Have you letters ?” asked the veteran of the 


y. 

‘Unfortunately, no,” replied Frank, who was 
an accidental visitor at R——. 

**Then you succeed never,” said the French- 
man. ‘‘”Tees impossible. I wager what you 
will, Meester Alton, that you not succeed.” 

‘*Tmpossible without letters,” they all agreed. 

‘* Impossible,” repeated Frank, meditatively. 
‘Then I must have an introduction, and quick- 
ly too, for next week I am off.” - 

‘** You can’t do it,” was the general reply ; and 
after some further banter they offered to wager 
five hundred dollars, and hold it good till that 
day week, that he could not get the introduc- 
tion. 

**T take the wager,” said Frank Alton. 

So the matter stood on the memorable 29th 
of July. In the afternoon Annetta Estelle, who 
had been lazily considering whether to write let- 
ters like her sisters or to take a “‘drive with 
mamma,” was attracted by noisy demonstra- 
tions, unusual in their quiet water front, from 
the day boat. 

Something had certainly happened; and she 
flew to the observatory, her sisters following, 
where, with her eye at the glass, she assisted 
their straining sight by enlightening interjec- 
tions: . 

** All the people are on deck! The cabin 
must have caught fire! Yes, I see some smoke. 
They are sending a boat to land for help. No! 
They are looking at something in the water. I 
see it now. A black thing bobbing up and 
down. Itisaman! ‘The boat flies after him; 
he is swimming away from it for dear life. Can 
he be trying to escape? No, for the boat stops. 


summtier-house, just beyond the willow? Why, 

where is he? I have lost him. Oh, he has 

{ The boat starts again—yes, he has sunk! 
drown before they reach him!” 

t waiting for further observation, and 
any on the shore being invisible from that 
outlook, the three girls hastened down stairs to 
dispatch the steward and gardener and whoever 
they could find to save the poor man who was 
drowning. Mrs, Estelle, too, sent her own maid, 
as fast as feet could carry her, with a bottle of 
wine and blankets. 

Meanwhile the drenched fellow on the shore 
was in a fainting condition, and a messenger 


when its convoy of mercy was encountered on 
the lawn, with a cordial offer of hospitality that 
no time was lost in accepting. 

‘*H8w handsome he is!” said the irrepressi- 
ble Annetta, who, having been banished to the 
upper hall by the never-failing instinct of her 
mother, now leaned as far as possible out of the 
window. ‘‘ Look, my good Nora, they are bring- 
ing him up the steps: what a lovely white fore- 
head and dark curls! Good Heavens! why can 
not I go down and see whether he is dead or 
not, like my sisters? Go half-way down the 
stairs, kind Nora, and tell me what they are 
doing.” 

“*They have laid him on the sofa, mademoi- 
selle,” whispered the governess across the bal- 
uster. ‘‘ He is very pale, but he has come to, 
and is speaking to your mamma. Now he seems 
to be faint again ; they are giving him some wine. 
Oh, he is very alive, my dear. You need not 
be frightened. Come and sit down, mademoi- 
selle. You have turned white about the lips, and 
you tremble.” 

‘You know,” said Annetta, obeying, and 
jeaning her head back languidly, ‘‘I saw the 
poor man sink, and it alarmed me very much— 
I did not know how much at the time. Please, 
good Nora, go again, and see what they are do- 
ing now.” 

“*He is much 'better,” Mademoiselle Nora 
brought word; ‘‘he is sitting up, and desires, I 
think, to return home, for madame has ordered 
the carriage.” 

‘**T shall see him when he gets into the car- 
riage,” said Annetta, who accordingly stationed 
herself at the window as soon as she heard the 
wheels, 

He was accompanied by one of the strangers 
who had come with him from the shore, and Mrs. 
Estelle hovered compassionately near, saying at 
the door of the clarence, in her most gracious 
manner, ‘‘I shall send to-morrow to learn how 
you are, and we shall expect you on Saturday.” 

‘*Mamma,” said Madeline that evening, ‘“‘ I 
think I recognize your a Indeed, I am 
quite sure that he is the young organist who 
played in Mr. Weimar’s place at church last 
Sunday. I observed him after service when I 
took the music-book to the gallery. You had 
spoken of his sympathetic touch, mamma.” 

**Can it be possible,” exclaimed Mrs. Estelle, 
‘that this singular incident brings the fulfill- 
ment of my wish? I had not mentioned it-te 
you, my dears, but of all things, I had been 
wishing for an organist, and would have sent for 
Mr. Weimar had his playing pleased me, for I 
felt that your dear papa’s ‘caprice’ must be no 
longer neglected. We should have music oc- 
casionally in ‘the Ruin;’ and now, as if in ap- 
proval of my thought, fortune has sent me this 
young erganist—washed him up, as one might 
say, to our very doors.” 

Accordingly, when the young man came on 
Saturday to express his gratitude, Mrs. Estelle 
lost no time in conducting him across the lawn 
to the fanciful structure which in Mr. Estelle’s 
lifetime had been the favorite resort of his lei- 
sure, and she had the pleasure of awakening a 
sympathetic ardor in the idea of reviving the 
music of the long-silent tower. 

Moonlight nights were just perfecting, and she 
planned a féte which should close the season at 
Glenfount with a brilliant pageantry. She con- 
sidered the young organist, who willingly placed 
his services at her command for the few remain- 
ing days of his stay in R——, a valuable acquisi- 
tion for the entertainment. ‘The result was that 
he spent nearly half his time at Glenfount. 

Meanwhile Annetta had said to her governess, 
confidingly, ‘‘If my sisters’ lovers were half as 
engaging, with a manner at once spirited and 
gentle, as this favorite of mamma’s, I could not 
blame them for being engaged.” 

And meanwhile Frank Alton spent feverish 
days and restless nights. 

‘The day before the féte Mrs. Estelle had gone 
across the river to D——- to make a few pur- 
chases, taking Henrietta with her. Madeline 
and Annetta were to spend the afternoon at a 
neighboring country-seat, but at the last mo- 
ment Annetta persuaded her sister to go alone ; 
and being in a mood for solitude, she took a 
book and went down the lawn to ‘‘ the Ruin” at 
Rocky Point. 

She seated herself under the tent-like canopy 
which had been arched from the organ-loft, and 
instead of reading, idly recalled one after anoth- 
er the delicious Italian airs which had been that 
morning in rehearsal for the féte. How long, 
she wondered, would this spell of strange music 
last? A morning or two more of the ‘‘prac- 
tice,” an evening or two more of the “sere- 
nade,” and then she should see the young organ- 
ist no more. And why should she care? 

The only answer that could be given to this 
question was given by Frank Alton himself. He 
too had felt a mood for solitude, and had wan- 
dered far up the shore. Returning, he caught a 
glimpse of Annetta ‘‘ musing in a bower,” and 
in another moment he was at her side. 

It was the first time they had been alone, and 
it seemed to them both more like a dream than 
true. ‘ 

** And there is something that I must say to 
you,” faltered Frank, in parting; ‘‘ not, indeed, 
what I would say, but something painful that 
you soon must know, and I w rather it 
reached you from my own lips.” 

Annetta, in whose downcast eyes and kindled 
cheek his ardent glance had so much, now 
turned suddenly pale. e 

‘** Nothing painful to-day,” she said; ‘‘I will 
listen to nothing painful to-day.” 

‘* Then grant me,” pleaded Frank, ‘‘ one part- 
ing request—or, rather, grant me two: give me 
the little red rose you wear at your belt, and let 
me keep it with a trust that you will not, let 
whate. vr may happen, consider me quite un- 








thoritative lady whose right to command she 


had been hurried to Glenfount for assistance, 








worthy to possess it until you have granted me, 





yourself, a chance to prove what claims I have 
to ask the gift.” 

On the evening when Mrs. Estelle received the 
Ist of August Courier Frank Alton was to make 
his farewell call. It was the event for which he 
had prepared himself. He intended to recount 
to Mrs. Estelle the whole story; first, of his ad- 
miration for Annetta, and the bold and as he 
now felt, inexcusable act which had been its con- 
sequence; and then his love for her, which had 
grown day after day, and which he felt was des- 
tined to rule his life, as only one love may; and 
lastly, he would place before her letters from his 
home in Baltimore attesting amply to his good 
name, the dignity of his family, his sufficient for- 
tune, and proclaim himself formally a suitor for 
her daughter's hand. 

As he entered the gate a cold premonition 
struck him, and when he was ushered into Mrs. 
Estelle’s presence he was as pale as when—to 
use her own expression—he had been ‘‘ washed 
up to her very doors.” 

Heavily, however, as he dreaded the inter- 
view, its realization exceeded his fears. No 
apology was allowed, not one of his letters would 
be read. 

**The letter that I hold in my hand is suffi- 
cient,” said the deeply angered lady. ‘‘ You 
have imposed upon the hospitality of Glenfount ; 
you have associated my daughter’s name with a 
vulgar wager; you have.deceived me, Sir; and 
I advise you, when you leave my house, to leave 
also the hitherto respectable town of R——.” 

The Estelles went early to their town-house, 
and Henrietta was married in October. A gay 
season followed until Madeline’s wedding, after 
Christmas ; and then, willing to remove Annet- 
ta from scenes where she already attracted far 
too much attention for ‘‘ a school-girl,” Mrs. Es- 
telle returned to Glenfount. 

It was the coldest February on record. The 
river was frozen solidly, as if it never could melt; 
its shores glittered with crusted snow. The 
sleighing was glorious. One long smooth ice- 
road glided over the river's bed from R—— to 
Albany. 

Annetta, who had never recovered from her 
** midsummer night’s dream,” but who had too 
much good sense and too much care for the hap- 
piness of others to lose herself in hopeless reverie, 
embraced with delight the exhilarating excite- 
ments of this winter scene. 

Never had it been more brilliant than at the 
close of a cloudless Saturday, upon which Sun- 
day dawned with an atmosphere like early sum- 
mer. 

Mrs. Estelle attended church at R——, but 
gave Ninon permission to go with her governess 
across the ice to D——. 

They took with them a Newfoundland dog, 
and when after service they had started to return 
home Annetta noticed that he appeared to listen 
uncomfortably to some distant sound. On reach- 
ing the river, and striking into the ice-path along 
which he had a few hours before so happily 
bounded, he exhibited a panic of alarm, and 
pulled Annetta’s dress until he tore it, as if be- 
seeching them not to go on. 

Annetta, too, said to her governess, ‘‘ Do you 
not hear a strange, far-off, roaring sound ?” 

Even as she spoke it was growing louder and 
more near. They felt the ice beneath them 
shake. 

“*The river is breaking up,” said Annetta, be- 
neath her breath. The little governess trembled 
from head to foot with fear. They had already 
passed the narrow island which fronts the hills 
of D——,, and were nearly at mid-channel when, 
looking back, they saw the ice had parted with a 
dark seam. The surface beneath them heaved 
and rocked. ‘They called aloud for help, but 
nét a creature was in sight. 

Rapidly the ice-fields parted into blocks, and 
presently,.seized by a flood, the whole mass, 
crushing and grinding, with a thundering sound 
swept down the stream. 

When they reached a point ——— the land- 
ing at R—— the block on which they stood was 
in the mid-stream, and darted past the wharf 
like an arrow. 

They were now approaching M——. ‘Some 
one,” said Annetta, ‘‘ will surely see us here, 
and will devise some way to save us. Keep up 
your courage, dear Nora.” 

In the long avenue that threads the river-side 
above M—— they could see carriages moving. 
People were coming home from church. The 
little party on the ice very soon attracted atten- 
tion, the carriages stopped, and their inmates 
rushed to the shore. ‘The current fortunately 
drove them toward the bank, and their ice raft 
lodged against a mass of huge blocks. Between 
them and the shore was a chaos of broken ice. 
On the other side surged the roaring flood. 

The people on the shore shouted to them to 
leap from the block, and two men sprang from 
ridge to ridge of ice toward them. Annetta 
roused her companion to follow their example. 

" Nora, come! We have but to leap 
across the blocks before the tide catches us, and 
we are safe.” 

The crouching figures were now erect and 
active, and Bruno anticipated every step, turn- 
ing toward them with a wild bark at every leap, 
as if to urge them on. People on the shore 
watched them with breathless interest, and the 
two men reached them just as the flood came 
and swept away all beyond. 

Imagine the emotion of Annetta, when she felt 
herself lifted, with a cry of rapture, into the 
strong arms which now bore her safely to land, 
to see that the vision which had inspired her 
in the moment of great danger was not the — 
tasy of a bewildered brain, but veritably 
Alton. 

In a few moments more they were on terra 
firma. Many of the people from the carriages 
Annetta knew; among them a dear old friend, 





Mrs. Deering, who cried for joy when she em- 
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braced Annetta. It was with Mrs. Deering and 
her son Walter that Frank Alton had been driv- 
ing. 

So anxious was Annetta to fly at once home 
to her mother that she could hardly be per- 
suaded to go first to M—— with the Deerings. 
But the poor little governess required care; in- 
deed, after all the kindest refreshments that could 
be thought of, Annetta was forced to leave her 
at M——. Then Mrs. Deering prepared to ac- 
company Annetta, who found herself warmly 
wrapped in the carriage, at her kind friend’s side, 
with Frank Alton opposite. 

Meanwhile Mrs, Estelle was in an agony of 
fright. She had returned from church to find 
the river swollen to the fury of a freshet. There 
was no reaching D—— that night. She sent 
messengers along the shore, up and down the 
river. She ordered every station to be tele- 
graphed at once. When there was no more to 
be done her anguish became intolerable. In the 
midst of this grief, that aroused every impulse of 
a mother's affection, Annetta came, and with 
her Frank Alton. 

What could she say? If the Hudson River 
had broken up to bring these children together, 
could her word be of any use? The whole affair 
struck her superstitiously. She no longer re- 
fused to read Frank’s letters; she listened to the 
eloquence of his pleading words. She not onl 
forgave him, but she accepted him as Annetta’s 
lover. After two years of the most delightful 
courtship—such courtship as even the romantic 
Hudson, with all its thronging associations, not 
often knows—Frank Alton and Annetta Estelle 
were married. 

And, reader, if you chance to pass fair R——, 
on the Hudson, some moonlight night in sum- 
mer, look out for the promontory’s point upon 
whose rocky ledge stands a quaint ruin. More 
likely than not you will see it faintly lighted, 
and a strain of music will reach you across the 
wave; for although Frank Alton has been sev- 
eral years married, and his wife looks quite ma- 
tronly, with little children around her, he has 
not forgotten how to play occasionally Italian 
love airs to Annetta. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Iw his address before the Mathematical and 
Physical Section of the Brighton meeting of the 
British Association Mr. De La Rvs considers 
the most important advancement in astronom- 
ical knowledge to be connected with the obser- 
vations of Dr. HvueGins upon the proper mo- 
tions of the stars, and the questions associated 
with the phenomena of the comets. He also 
refers, as very noteworthy, to the relationships 
established between the solar spots and the plan- 
etary configuration, terrestrial magnetism and 
auroral phenomena. He remarks that the con- 
nection between the amount of heat proceed- 
ing from the sun and the prevalence of spots 
has been established by the researches of Piazz1 
SmytuH, Stone, and Asse, and that, from the 
researches of Mr. MELDRUM, there ap’ to be 
a periodicity of cyclones in the Indian Ocean 
oe to the sun-spot periodicity. The 
periodic changes of Jupiter’s appearance seem 
also to be related to the changes of the sun- 
spots, all tending to show the importance of a 
critical study of this feature of the sun’s disk. 
For this reason Mr. De La Rug urges very 
strongly the multiplication of photegrapliic and 
spectroscopic observations of the sun, and an- 
ticipates, as the result, a much more thorough 
appreciation of the relationships between the 
great luminary and its attendant satellites. 





The astronomical operations of Lieutenant 
WHEELER'S expedition are progressing favora- 
bly, although much delay has been experienced 
in ae the latitude and longitude of 
Beaver, Utah, in consequence of continued rains 
and cloud—a remarkable phenomenon, that re- 
gion being one in which such conditions of cli- 
mate do not often prevail in the summer season. 

As we have already informed our readers, the 
astronomical work is carried on in two main 
lines, one east and the other west of a central 
line running north and sonth through Utah 
Territory. It was expected that these lines 
would converge on Beaver, Utah, soon after the 
middle of September; after which they were 
— to separate and move southward as far as 
St. George, near the northern line of Arizona, 
whence the parties expected to return to Salt 
Lake City, taking a new line of march. 

After the latitude and longitude of Beaver 
have been satisfactorily determined, the astro- 
nomical party at that station were to proceed to 
Cheyenne and determine its elements ; and then, 
if the season permit, to make two other stations 
on the Union Pacitic Railroad, probably at the 
crossing of Green River and at Ogden. nother 
roa is to be occupied at the same time in de- 

rmining the latitude and longitude of Pioche 
in Nevada, and Gunnison, Utah. Both these 
— act in connection with a permanent es- 

blishment at the Mormon observatory, Salt 
Lake City. 

The central station at Salt Lake City is under 
the charge of Mr. E. P. Austin, Mr. Jonn H. 
CuarK has that at Beaver and Cheyenne, and 
the Pioche station will be under the care of Mr. 
Marryatt. The natural history work of the 
expedition is under the o—_ of the surgeon, 
Dr. H. C. Yarrow, assisted by Mr. HensHaw, 
while the ethnological division is under the spe- 
cial care of Mr. SEVERANCE. 


The members of the Livingstone Search and 
Relief Committee, which had for its object the 
securing of funds and the institution of meas- 
unde report tote oyel Gcoprapnio sity 
made a repo: e Royal et 
of London. In this it was vemeebed that the 
aoe which left England on the 9th of February 
reached Zanzibar on the 17th of March, and that 
after — their preparations and securing 
their escort an goods “3 oy he wy ba 
LivInGsTone’s purposes, they c to 
moyo, on — mainland, on the 27th = rp 
The y r three messengers, sen’ 4 
cones Mr. STANLEY, arrived and announced 
that that gentleman had found Dr. Lrvix@stonz. 





Lieutenant Dawson, on the 8d of May, called a 


meeting ef the members of the expedition, and 
stated that as the objects of the search expedi- 
tion had been aceomplished, it only remained 
to send supplies to the doctor. He then resign- 
ed his command into the hands of Lieutenant 
HENN, who agreed to lead the relief caravan to 
Unyanyembe. On the 7th of May Mr. STANLEY 
himself arrived at Bagamoyo, and informed Lieu- 
tenant Henn, then in command, that Dr. Liv- 
INGSTONE had ample supplies. The command 
of the expedition was then turned over to Mr. 
W. O. Livingstone, son of the doctor, who pro- 
posed to accompany it with a portion of the 
stores, the remainder being sold at auction in 
Zanzibar. Goods and money to the amount of 
nearly two thousand dollars were thus supplied 
from the fund. Ultimately Mr. LivincsTone 
concluded that, in view of the severity of the 
season, it would be inexpedient for him to start 
through the country, and he returned to Zan- 
zibar, the supplies themselves destined for the 
doctor being sent off with the party organized 
by Mr. Stan ey for the purpose. 





According to tne San Francisco Bulletin Pro- 
fessor Davipson, of the Coast Survey, has been 
experimenting near Summit Station, on the 
Sierra Nevada, at an elevation of 7200 feet above 
the sea, to determine the relative importance of 
great and small altitudes in the use of the tele- 
scope for investigations in physical astronomy. 
It is stated that he will recommend a location 
about 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, near 
the line of the Central Pacific Railroad, to be 
reached by a short wagon-road. Similar inves- 
tigations have been in p by Professor 
Youne, of Dartmouth College, at Sherman, the 
highest summit on the Union Pacific Railroad, 
at an elevation of 8242 feet. It is understood 
that these investigations, under the direction of 
the Coast Survey, have reference especially to the 
question of the propriety of establishing an ob- 
servatory, in which is to be placed a great 26- 
inch refracting telescope, lately ordered by the 
United States government from Messrs. ALVAN 
Crakk & Co., of Cambridgeport, Massachusetts. 
An instrument of this size, near the sea-level on 
the Atlantic coast, would scarcely be serviceable 
for the ter part of the year; while in the 
Sierra Nevada, with its freedom from clouds 
and brilliantly clear sky, opportunities for ob- 
a would be furnished almost continu- 
ously. 

In this connection we may remark that Mr. 
Leanver J. M‘Cormick, of Chicago, has also 
ordered of Messrs. Atvan CLaRK & Co. a 
telescope of 26-inch aperture, the exact dupli- 
cate of the one now being constructed for the 
United States government. It is stated that 
Mr. M‘Cormicxk’s order having been given first, 
his instrument will be first completed, and that, 
when ready for use, it will be —— to the 
reetnease and Lee College, of Lexington, Vir- 
ee. r. M‘Cormick also proposes, in addi- 

ion to this telescope, to present a transit and 
other instruments required for the furnishing of 
a first-class astronomical observatory. 

These two instruments will then be the largest 
in the world; the next in size being one in Lon- 
don, 22 inches; one in Chicago, 18} inches; and 
one of 15 inches at Cambridge. 





After a careful investigation of various locali- 
ties in California, Mr. Livingston STONE, in be- 
half of the United States Commission of Fish 
and Fisheries, has finally decided upon a site for 
collecting salmon eggs for stocking the rivers 
and lakes of the Eastern States. This is in Shasta 
County, California, on the M‘Ciond River, about 
three miles from its discharge into Pitt River, 
a tributary of the Sacramento. It is 185 miles 
from Sacramento City, and 320 from San Fran- 
cisco, and on the line of the California and Ore- 

on stage-road, about eighteen miles from Read- 
& California. The California and Oregon rail- 
way will be completed to Reading by the time 
the are ia a state for shipment to the East, 
which will add greatly to the certainty of their 
transportation in good condition. There is no 
settlement within ten miles, with the exception 
ofas station. The neighborhood is exceed- 
ingly wild and picturesque, with abuudance of 
game, and thickly pled by Indians. 

The M‘Cloud River is said by Mr. Stone to 
abound in salmon, weighing, on an ave 
twenty pounds. They may seen, from ele- 
vated _— in great numbers a 
jumping in the water. The shores are lin 
with the rancherias of the Digger Indians, who 
live on the salmon, which they spear by hun- 
dreds. Owing to the warmth of the water of 
the Sacramento River, the salmon spawn much 
earlier than on the Atlantic coast; and it is an- 
ticipated that the eggs which Mr. Stong is now 
collecting will be ready for distribution before 
the middle of November. 

Mr. Stone reports, contrary to the prevailing 
opinion, that these salmon take the fly readily, 
and “a be easily caught with a bait of salmon 
roe. This disposes effectually of the objection 
to the introduction of the California salmon into 
Eastern waters, in view of its sup inferiori- 
ty to the common salmen in fu: ing sport to 


e angler. 


Dr. Brown-SeQuarD, the eminent physiolo- 

ist, has ed the chair of Comparative and 

xperimental Pathol in the Faculty of Medi- 
cine in Paris, which he has occupied for several 
years. It is understood that this is preliminary 
to establishing his permanent residence in Bos- 
ton. 








The International Congress of Anthropology 
and Prehistoric Archwology met at Brussels on 
the 22d of August, with an attendance of six 
hundred men of science from various parts of 
the world. The sessions were held in the Ducal 
Palace, under the presidency of M. D’Oma.ius 
p’ Ha.voy, the eminent Belgian geologist, and 
— the dean of living naturalists, as he 

nearly attained his ninetieth year. 

The principal objects disc at the meet- 
ing were those connected with the archeology 
an —— antiquities of Belgium. The vice- 
presidents for other countries were M. ViR- 
cuow, for Germany; M. De QuaTREFaGes, for 
France; Mr. A. W. Franks, of the Christie 
collection of the British Museum, for England ; 
M. Nuixsson, for Sweden; M. Steenstrvp, for 
Denmark ; and M. ConzsTaBILz, forItaly. We 
regret that there was no one there to represent 
America in this connection. In addition to the 
papers laid before the meeting, various excur- 





sions took place for the purpose of examining 





the prehistoric remains in the vicinity of Brus- 
sels. Before closing the meeting it was decided 
to hold sessions hereafter biennially instead of 
annually. 





The position in the Bureau of Longitudes of 
France, rendered vacant by the death of M. 
LavGteR, has been filled through the election of 
M. Loewy, by the French Academy of Sciences. 





Les Mondes announces the death of the well- 
known French naturalist, M. Lespks, at the 
age of forty-six, in July last, at Murseilles. 
Numerous articles published by him in the An- 
nales des Sciences Naturelles and in D’ORBIGNY’S 
Dictionnaire d’ Histoire Naturelle attest the zeal 
with which he prosecuted his favorite study. 
An article upon the organization and manners 
of the Tenuites lucifuga is also due to his pen. 





Professor C. H. F. Peters, in a letter dated 
August 17, announces to the American Journal 
of Science the discovery, on the night of July 31, 
of two planets, constituting the 122d and 123d 
of the group ofasteroids. They are of about the 
twelfth magnitude, and have as ye* received no 
names. 





The position of assistant keeper {: the Zoolog- 
ical Department of the British Mus um, render- 
ed vacant 7 the death of Mr. Geos 3z R. Gray, 
has been filled by the appointmen of Dr. At- 
FRED GUNTHER, the well-known L :rpetologist 
and icthyologist of the Museum. ‘The vacancy 
caused by Dr. G0NTHER’s promotion will be oc- 
cupied by Mr. R. B. SHarpe, at present librarian 
to the Zoological Society. This gentleman is 
an accomplished ornithologist, and will doubt- 
less discharge the duties of his position with 
entire satisfaction. Of his abilities we have am- 
ple testimony in the great work upon the birds 
of Europe, upon which he is engaged, in con- 
nection with Mr. Dresser, and in his mono- 
graph of the Alcedinida, etc. 





The Light-house Board reports that there are 
now five Eeedved and seventy-three light-houses 
along the coast and shores of the United States, 
and twenty-two light-ships. Estimates have 
been made for new first-order sea-coast lights 
at Cape Elizabeth, Maine; and Monomoy Point, 
Massachusetts; for two steam fog-signals at 
Cape Cod, one at the Highlands, and one at 
Race Point; for light-houses for signals at the 
mouth of Massachusetts Bay; for a steam fog- 
signal at New London, Connecticut; and for a 
light-house foundation on Southwest Ledge, 
New Haven Harbor. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Wuerner it is a duty more definitely belonging to 
the “sphere” of woman than of man to beautify the 
home we will not pretend to decide, since, in these 
days, the “sphere of woman” is a topic of so much 
discueston and disagreement. But we confidently be- 
lieve that the majority of our lady readers have such 
love for the beautiful in nature and in art, and such 
reliance upon the influence of refined taste in the fam- 
ily, that they take a genuine pleasure in those name- 
Jess little adornments which make the home cheerful, 
bright, beautiful. Just now we are not thinking of 
costly paintings and engravings, or rare and curious 
ornaments, though all these, tastefully arranged, are 
most pleasing additions to the rooms in which we 
live; but these October days remind us of a simple 
method whereby the family roome may be brightened 
up for the prospective winter. Some of our readers 
have no need of any suggestion from us; for weeks 
they have been watching the forest leaves changing to 
red and golden hues; they have gathered the choicest, 
and carefully pressed them. Ferns and grasses have 
been plucked, and the collection is varied and beauti- 
ful, yet they will not regard it complete until the 
“ melancholy days” have come—October days are cer- 
tainly not such: then they will fill their vases with 
sand, and arrange the bright-hned leaves in tasteful 
bouquets. All winter long they will give a cheery 
look to the parlor, the dining-room, the library. 
Mosses and ferne have also been taken from their na- 
tive soil-and traneferred to the simple fernery, which, 
in some enug corner, will preserve its luxuriance 
through wintry months. A fernery is scarcely any 
trouble to its owner. It may be as simple as one 
pleases. A box with glass sides and cover is all that 
is necessary, and then, when stocked with plants, it 
will take care of itself if it is watered once in a week 
or two. City residents lack the opportunities of those 
living in the country for preparing winter bouquets; 
but October will doubtless see many interested gath- 
erers of the brilliant autumn leaves. 


Madame Lucca has been the reciy ient of many valu- 
able gifts from the nobility of Eur »pe as testimonials 
of her personal and artistic worth. On leaving Ischl, 
a celebrated Bavarian watering-place, where she had 
given a concert for the benefit of the poor, a packet 
was placed in Madame Lucca's hands, which contained 
a magnificent bouquet of diamonds, a gift from the 
Princess Trubetzkoi, who had been present at the 
concert for the poor, and who had previously witness- 
ed many of Lucca’s triumphs at St. Petersburg and 
eleewhere. Similar cadeauz came from the imperial 
house of Hapeburg in recognition of the charitable 
act of Madame Lucca and of her artistic worth. The 
present of the kaiser was a diadem in brilliants, elab- 
Orately set in pure gold; that of the empress was a 
pair of pearl ear-ringes of great value, also set in gold— 
the smaller pearls being in the shape of an apple, the 
larger pearls (the pendants) in the shape of pears. On 
leaving Berlin, on the way for the United States, short- 
ly afterward, the Emperor of Germany presented Ma- 
dame Lucca with a pair of ear-rings formed of gigantic 
pearls, oyster-shaped, and studded with brilliants of 
the purest water. The empress gave her a splendid 
pearl necklace, al] the pearls being Oriental. 


The different ocean steamers may be recognized by 
the colors painted on the amoke funnels: the Cunard, 
red, with black top; National, white, with black top ; 
Guion, black, with red ring; Inman, black, with white 
ring; White Star, white, with black ring; Anchor, 
black, as also the German lines. The funnels of the 
French line are similar to those of the Cunard. 








On the ist of next November a law will go into 
operation in England which promises to effectually 
overturn the system of “baby-farming” which has 

that country in past years. According to 
the law referred to, no person may retain for compen- 
sation two or more children less than a year old, for 





the purpose of keeping them apart from their parents 





more than twenty-four hours, unless euch person shall 
be the holder of a license to undertake the charge of 
children. Such license will be granted only on the 
strength of a magistrate's, clergyman’s, or physician's 
certificate that the applicant for it is of good charac- 
ter, and able to provide the children with enufficient 
and proper food and lodging, and that the house where 
the infants are to be kept is fit for the purpose. The 
most stringent precautions are taken against the pos- 
sibility of causing the death of the child; and in case 
of death a rigid investigation will be made. Hence it 
will be dangerous to diet infants on opiates, as has 
been the custom by some of the wretches who are 
called “* baby-farmers.” 


Every one to his liking in regard to pets—there is 
no accounting for tastes. At a recent meeting of the 
British Association, in Brighton, Sir John Lubbock 
exhibited a tame wasp which had been in his posses- 
sion about three months, which he brought with him 
from the Pyrenees. The wasp was quite tame, though 
at first he was rather too ready with his sting. He ate 
sugar from his master’s hand, allowed himself to be 
handled, and seemed to be healthy and happy. 





Mr. H. W. Beecher gives some brief advice to those 
who write letters to busy people: 


“1. Don't write at all. 
“2. When you can't help it, be sharp, short, and 
legible. 
“3. When you write on your own business, pay for 
the answer. 
“4. When you want money, don’t begin with piety 
yard. 


or flattery. Beg first and be plous afterw 
“5. Don't beg of any one with whom you are not 
personally acquainted. Die, but don’t beg.” 





The celebrated herd of short-horned cattle belong- 
ing to the Earl of Dunmore were recently sold in 
Scotland at extraordinary prices. Forty-eight heifers 
brought sixty thousand dollars. The lowest sum for 
mang any one was 4old was $225, and the highest was 

7500. 





France has been busy in some departments of liter- 
ature: six thousand novels had been published in that 
country this year up to the Ist of August. 





A copyright of one cent a copy on the sale of Noah 
Webster's spelling-book supported his family during 
the twenty or thirty years he devoted to his dictionary. 





There is a great demand for neat, comfortable dwell- 
ing-houses for the poorer classes in London. The ex- 
periment is now being made of building a new town 
close to a railroad in the suburbs of London. It is to 
consist of 1200 workmen’s houses, and each tenant 
may in time own a house, by paying, at stated times, 
a certain sum in addition to the rent. 





A practice prevails in the French village of Thomery 
which may serve as a hint to those who desire to pre- 
serve grapes in their original freshness. The vine cul- 
tivators have long under-ground cellars, with shelves 
so arranged that bunches of grapes will lie on them 
without touching each other. Holes are bored through 
these shelves, and bottles of water introduced, and 
bunches of grapes, cut with long stems, have the stems 
inserted in the water. The fruit thus obtains water 
enough to supply the evaporation which would other- 
wise take place, and is kept as fresh as if hanging on 
the vine. Grapes are so very abundant this year that 
it might be worth while for some one who is fond both 
of grapes and of experiments to try the effect of this 
plan. 





The Overland Monthly gives a little anecdote of 
Prince William, one of the highest chiefs in the Ha- 
walian kingdom, who is quick-witted, and as ready at 
repartee in English as in his native tongue. A few 
years ago the somewhat pompous and patronizing 
French minister at a royal reception turned toward 
Prince William and, having for the moment forgot- 
ten his name, yet wishing officially to recognize him, 
said, “And your name is—?” pausing for a reply. 
At once the prince—who did not care to be patronized 
—threw himself into a theatrical attitude, and with a 
capital rendering of his apt quotation, replied, “‘ My 
name is Norval. On the Grampian hille my father 
feeds his flock ; a frugal swain.” Nobody could more 
thoroughly enjoy than did he the confusion of the 
courtly Frenchman, who knew too little of English 
literature to comprehend the force of the extract 
which so much amused the by-standers, 





Cricket, which is peculiarly an English game, though 
becoming somewhat popular in this country, was play- 
ed in England as early as the twelfth century. The 
first regular club was formed in Hampshire in 1750, 
since which time there has been no lack of interest 
in the game. There are now ten times as many clubs 
as existed thirty yéare ago. 


All the houses on the Boulevards and in the new 
portions of Paris are required to be five stories high, 
and of uniform appearance. They are in their interi- 
or arrangements different from the houses of almost 
any other city, being constructed with the special view 
of accommodating a great number of families. 





Marezzo marble is a new article lately introduced, 
which promises to be a valuable addition to orna- 
mental substances used in the arts. This material ie 
made to imitate the appearance of true marble very 
closely, and has already been applied extensively in 
decorative work, such as columns, cornices, and 
statuary. 





“ighteen hundred and starved-to-death” was the 
grim name given by old New England farmers to the 
year 1816—the year without a summer., The winter 
months were unusually mild ; the latter part of March 
and the first half of April were not unseasonable ; but 
the weather grew colder as April advanced, and ended 
with snow and ice. In May ice formed half an inch 
thick ; buds and fruit were frozen, corn killed, and the 
fields were replanted again and again. Never was 
there known such aJune. Frost, ice, and snow were 
frequent. In Maine and Vermont snow fell to the 
depth of several inches—also in Massachusetts and the 
interior of New York. On the Sth of July ice was 
formed throughout New England, New York, and 
some parts of Pennsylvania. August was even more 
cheerless. With ice forming half an inch in thickness, 
Indian corn frozen, and almost every green thing de- 
stroyed, what wonder that the hearts of farmers were 
heavy, and a gloom spread through the whole country ! 
In September there were two weeks of warm weather ; 
then the season became cold, and in November there 
was good sleighing. Such, in brief, was the “cold 
summer of 1816,” when the sun’s rere eeemei to be 
destitute of all heat. 
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THE PLYMOU TH CHURCH SILVER 
WEDDING. 


On the first Sunday in October, twenty-five 
years ago, a young man from the West preached 
his first sermon as pastor.of Plymouth Church, 
in Brooklyn. Viewed in the light of the subse- 
quent history of the pastor and the church, this 
was a*memorable occasion, Henry Warp 
Bercuer was then scarcely known beyond the 
limits of his own denomination; but there was 
the promise of greatness in him. Enthusiastic, 
eloquent, unconventional, and independent, he 
impressed his hearers with the feeling that he 
was born to inaugurate a new era in pulpit ora- 
tory. ‘There were some who prophesied that he 
would not hold out. Some, who believe preach- 
ing and dull decorum to be synonymous, gave 
him ‘‘a year torun.” His style might suit the 
West, they said, but would never take in the po- 
lite and elegant congregations of New York and 
Brooklyn. But as the months went by it was 
evident that the young man had taken a strong 
hold on the hearts of his hearers. His eloquence, 
his glowing enthusiasm, his broad, intense sym- 
pathies, his personal magnetism, his manly inde- 
pendence, attracted multitudes about his pulpit, 
and his name soon became familiar as a house- 
hold word throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

Plymouth Church and its pastor have grown 
up together, working hand in hand for all the 
good and worthy objects for which the Christian 
Church was instituted. If he has impressed his 
strong personalities upon his church and made 
it what it is, it must also be borne in mind that 
his church has never been backward in sustain- 
ing him. Entire unity and harmony bind them 
together. The festival by which the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his settlement as pastor of 
the church has just been celebrated was not in- 
appropriately called a “‘ silver wedding.” 

On page 812 our readers will find a series of 
illustrations relating to this pleasant festival. 
The several portraits of Mr. Beecuer will be es- 
pecially acceptable to those who are fond of tra- 
cing in the features the effect of intellectual and 
moral growth and development. The, show a 
man whose mind has never stopped growing, u..d 
who still cherishes his youthful interest in all 
that concerns the intellectual and moral elevation 
of society. Among the other illustrations are 
given an exterior and an interior view of Plym- 

oath Church, the plain but commodious edifice 
to which every Sunday a vast congregation is 
attracted to listen to his eloquent words. Our 
artist has also given views of the two impor- 
tant home missions started and sustained by 
Plymouth Church—the ‘‘ Bethel Mission,” in 
Hicks Street, and the ‘*‘ Navy Mission,” in Jay 
Street, where thousands of the poor are supplied 
with religious instruction on the Sabbath, and 
with free reading-rooms during the week, to 
which every one is welcome. ‘The amount of 
good which these missions have accomplished 
among the poor of the city can be appreciated 
only by those who have seen the reading-rooms 
crowded night after night by young and old, 
eagerly poring over the books, nagazines, and 
newspapers with which they are amply provided. 
Many a young man is saved from gin-shop temp- 
tations by these attractive rooms. It is not say- 
ing too much to aver that these missions are the 
crowning work of Plymouth Church and its pas- 
tor. Not even his great and brilliant services 
in the cause of freedom, not even his magnifi- 
cent oratorical triumph in England during our 
civil war, can be placed higher than these unob- 
trusive missions in their permanent influence for 
good. 








A Hint To tar Workinc Man.—A man with a fam- 
fly, however poor he may be, owes it to his wife to 
save her health and strength in every way possible. 
He has no right to allow the mother of his children to 
wear her life out toiling with her needle to clothe her 


family. His duty is to buy the New Wilson Under- 
Feed pens Machine, the best machine for famil 

sewing ever invented, and he can buy one for fifty dol- 
lars. ore than this, he can buy the Wilson Machine 


upon terms which enable him to pay for it in small 
monthly installments, that he can spare out of his 
wages without feeling the drain. He will get thereby 
a machine capable of doing every variety of family 
work in the most beautiful manner, a machine that 
even a child can operate, and which will prove a per- 
manent family blessing. Salesroom at 707 ae 
NewYork, and in all other cities in the U.S. The 
company want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 





Facts For THE L . Mon- 
ROE, New York, has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine since 1858 on family sew- 
ing and general manufacture; has tried others, 
but would rather pay $500 for it than use any 
other machine; it is as good now as when bought. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. } 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY’S 
MOFH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 


because it is reliable. 
WANTED month selling that standard 
aud popularsubscription book, 
Ww. Curren Bryant's “ Library of Poetry and Song” 
—500 volumes in one. A book for the populer heart. 
A prime favorite with Agents and Peo 800 pages, 
elegantly printed and bound, with choice full- en- 
gravings by the best artists. Liberal terms! Ai dress 
J.B. FORD & CO., Pub’s, 27 Park Place,N. Y.; 11 Brom- 
fleld St., Boston ; or 75 West Washington St. Chicago. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine ELECTRO-PLATED Ware. 


Salesrooms at the factory, at Taunton, 
Massachusetts rae at No. 2 Maiden 
Lane, New kork 





An Agent in every County and 
Town to make $100 to $200 per 








BEST OFFER YET!-—$8 FOR $3! 





THE GREAT NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 


Rural, Literary and Family Weekly, 


Has for over Twenty Years been che Santor’ in its 
Sphere—and now has more Edito 

ments, and mure and better lilustrations s than an 
other Journal of its Class. It is the acknowledg: 


PAVOBITE POR THE FARM AND FIBESIDE, 


Andis, asan Exchan ely says, ae moat Able pate. 
ae ine ee a4 Circulate ene be 


Paper. ixteen Quarto os, wee eekly 
Prectical and Literary Matter, Illustrations, &c..con- 
tains late News, Financial and Market Reports, &c. 


A GRAND PREMIUM! 


~- MooRe’s RURAL is $2.50 a year, but we will send ® 
for ‘oo ensuing Fifteen —a 4 (Oot. 1, 72, to Jan 

sal numbers.) and a co f our Splendid Steel 
Engraving, * Birtb- Da Paine, or T 
Present a ize 21x30—a $5 picture,) for xo! we 
will send the Engraving to ever ——s yy ted 
te I Subscribers for next an. 


D. D. T. 198 ©. Yew York City. 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR STANLEY’S EXPEDITION 
IN SEARCH OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Embraces a minute detail of his thrilling Adventures 
and wonderful experience during his long sojourn in the 
wilds of Africa. 

It will comprise about Siz Hundred octavo pages, 
ELABORATELY and PROFUSELY yee 
TED, with FULL-PACE ENGRAVINGS, together wit 
a fine Map of hisroute. Sold only by ' Siaeotee 
tion. Already applications are pouring in from every 
quarté, and those desiring territory must write at once, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO., Publishers, 
654 Broadway, New York, 


OIL PAINTINGS. Send for Cirealar. 


Dekalb Ave., masala, N. ¥. 


ALCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


CONCORD DAYS. By A. Bronson Acoorr. Price 
$1 50. This book will be much sought after. The 
venerable author’s Concord life embraces his e: = 
ence with such distin —- persons as — 
Emerson, Thoreau, I awthorne, Margaret age 
The work is in the form of a diary, and is written vith 
quaint wisdom about all sorts of subjects. Sold every 
where. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 

ROB RTS BROS., Boston. 


~ others, -why do you neglect to buy 


SILVER-TIPPED SHOES 


For your dear little children? They never wear 
through at the toe. 











SHEPARD, LE BOUTILLIER, & CO,, 


IMPORTERS, 


10 MAIDEN LANE, 
OFFER A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY OF 


FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES, 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


ALSO, THE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS IN 


London, Paris, & Vienna Fancy Goods, 


SUITABLE FOR WEDDING AND OTHER PRESENTS. 
NEW GOODS CONSTANTLY ARRIVING. 
JOHN E. SHEPARD, late of the firm of 


NEW YORK, 


&e. 


YS & CO. 
Agents, Read This! 


$50 to $200 per month made by Agents selling 


THE HOME OF 
WASHINGTON ; 


Oz, Mount VeRnon anp ge eg oat BED 
handsomely bound. Ont br Kou the a subject a 
mely ly on 


ery family wants as y- 
crowning success of es vite The harndomea 






book of the year, 
nd for our sample ols ein  ituntated - y Ae and 
ao for yourself. ready at wo ; are doing 
—— iy. Address iRTUR © & YORSTON, Pub- 
shers, 10 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 





Cheap Farms! Free Homes! 


On the line of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
1 3,000,000 Ac Acres of the best Farming and Mineral 


3,000,000 Acres in Nebraska, in the Platte Val- 
ley, now for sale. 2s 


MILD CLIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, 
for Grain Growing and Stock Raising unsurpassed b: 
any in the United States. . 

CuraPer oun Parrog, more favorable terms tee and 
more convenientto than can be found elsewhere. 


Free Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 

The best Se ET. for Colonies. Soldiers entitled to 
a Homestead of 160 Acres. = 

ae a the — peocriptive. Tate, — new 
lished in rman. d 

Danish’ mailed free every where. —_—— 

O. F. DAVIS, 

Land Com’r U. P. R. R. Co., Owana, Nes. 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S 
“Premium Safety” Oil, 


aq Jr “This oil 
_ oa lamp be broke or ignite 


Sold by all 

aoe: in the U.S. Ad- 

dress 

DENSLOW & BUSH, 
130 Maiden Lane, N 


CHENEY BRO’S 














American Gros-Grain Silks,- 


IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


SARATOGA 


Geyser ’ Spring Water, 


i ae urest, and best natural 
aed aperin in the world. Cures all dis- 
iF of indigestion. A wonderful tonic. 
en 80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
For orders or directions for use, ad- 


‘GEYSER SPRING,”’ Saratoga, 
Or 90 Chambers St., N. ¥. 











8 the ~ coatings to the Atlantic Cable, so are 


a pair o 
CABLE SCREW WIRE 
Boots or Shoes to the feet. A sure protection from 

all the elements except fire. 


GRANT and GREELEY 


CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS. 


CAPES, CAPS Ria 7 BELTS, 


FIR KS, &. 
Before you a can for our ees 
PECK & SNYDER, M’f'rs, 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


MOTHERS, 


Ss NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent pe sicians, U 
ld by Drnggists and Grocers. 
E R 








H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


~~ DRS. S. REYNOLDS BROTHERS, 
Surgeon Dentists, 62 West 14th St. 
New York, have made the study and 
—— of Dentistry in all its branches 
. > work, Painless extraction of 
teeth. 


20 Pieces of Music for One Dollar. 


from our Cats ogue of over 600 pone 20 pieces of 
Sheet Music, printed on splendi Por st. arranged for 
the Piano, will be nee “. ——< 


Address BENJ. W 
(a9 Third Avenue, New York? 















SENT FREE!! 
A PICTURE FOR EVERY CHRISTIAN HOME! 


“THE FAITH, 
CHRISTIAN HOPH, 
GRACES.” CHARITY. 


“ And now abideth —_ oe and Charity ; these 
three, but the greatest of these Charity.” 
Nothing has agent in religious art for a long time 
80 = ue and tender and beautiful as this new picture. 
The goeping of the figures is grace itself; the 
countenances of such heavenly sweetness that it seems 
as if the artist must have seen them in a vision. 
This rare and elegant $5 line and stipple steel en- 
fraving is sent Frer to every subscriber to “ Arruur’s 
LusTeatep Home Magazine for 1878.” Price of 
Magazine, $2 50 a year. Sample numbers, 15 cents. 
Local Canvassing Agents — eve 
where. Largo commissions and territo 
Send for Agents’ Confidential Ci poulas. You can 


hardly show the “ CHRISTIAN ne to any | reon of 
taste or religious RTHOR & SON, 1 riber. 
Address . 8. ARTH & SON, Phi delphia, Pa. 





— 


uires no pomp. 


raisly, dont getout 

ly, don’t get out of 
order. A novelty for 
the field parlor, 






Agents, 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassan St., New York. 
BILLIA TABLES, 

















IOLIN AND GUITAR CASES manufac- | From _ Tw =. Black Walnut. Compicte 
tured by the VERMONT NOVELTY WORKS | with Ces on Send stamp for 
CO., Springfield, Vt. R. G. BRITTON, Supt. ABBOT & "f NICHOLLS, Liberty Bt., N. Y. 
IGS, TOUPEES, &c. Dovstxnay, maker, Ten cts. a Gallon. 25c, 
W ‘Se Dean St. Brooklyn, N.Y." Enough said. WHISKY Adaress * rep, port prt Depoatt, Ma. 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


1. 

NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


“4 ST’S ALMANAC. ™: Almanac for 1878. With 
Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
comme 8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 


THE EUSTACE peawoune. A Novel. By An- 
joni TROLLorE, Author of “‘The Golden Lion of 
Gavan, “The Small House at Allington,” &c. 

8vo, 


$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
a 
SONG LIFE. Miustrating the Journey of Christiana 
and her Children from Earth to the Celestial City. 
For the Sunday-School and Family Circle. y 
Puruir Pururs. Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
dto, 50 cents, 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Elegant and 


cone = inal and Characteristic Ilustra- 
tions b > L. Sheppard, C. 8. Rein- 
hart, Ban ss Worth, Mahoney, J . Barnard, and 
other eminent artis 

a Ready: 


OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 

by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $1 25. 

Nearly Ready: 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. nard. 8yo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

BLEAK HOUSE. (In Press.) 


6. 

THIRTY- YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, The Auto- 

bi phy of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibrizli- 
ehemet-Pasha. 12%mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


7. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as toki to 
my Child. By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” Illustrated. .y Cloth, 90 cents. 


HOPE DEFERRED. A end. By Exiza F. Po. 

LaED. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
9. 

LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. B 
Hamitton, Author of ** Woman's Worth and 
lessness." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

10. 
LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Gras 
stone, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
11. 
MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. D. Biack- 
&c. 8vo, Pa- 


Gar 
yorth- 


Tr 
moze, Author of “Cradock Nowell," 
per, 75 cents. o- 


MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. 1. 
Exot, Author of “ Adam 
a, ~_ $1 75 per Fe. 
orm in a rance with Harper's ra 
of George Eliot’ ’*s Novels. 7 

13. 

HA ptr: +> HISTORY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. By Daviw B. Soort, Author of “A 

Sch ool ‘Tiistory of the United States.” With Maps 

and Eugravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


14. 

OMBRA. A Novel. By Mrs. Ovrrmant, Author of 
“Chronicles of Carlingford, “ “The _ Cu- 
rate,” “‘ Laird of Norlaw,” “ Agnes,” 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

16. 


=, ery AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
NCE, with a aw Siege - at Ver- 

rd a Brevet Major- 1 W. B. Hazen, 
U.S. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. =. Cloth, $2 50. 


A Novel. 
Bed 


ion 





i age ye Brorures will send either of the abore 
wor mail, postage to any tot 
United on vecvigt Of the prics. _ 


ea Harren's Catacocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


$500,000 IN BANK. 
GRAND GIFT CONCERT. 


Postponed to December 7, 1872. 


To SECOND GRA ZAND GIFT CONCERT 
in aid of the Lan sy? 4 gh paeeces. 
announced for ned to 

ber Pegtans Oh ve ae ation of 
orders the few days before the drawing made it physi- 
cally iunpossible to fill them without a few days’ delay, 
and as a sho’ ement was inevitable, it was 
determined to defer it toa ake a 


to 
is now Toon epee inthe Farmers’ and Drovers’ 
n ll bo seen by the following certificate of 
ry er: 
Farmers’ anp Drovers’ Bank, 


tay is to ce rtify that 
is bank over half a million o of dollars to the credit 
et the Gift Concert fund, 000 of which is nelé 
this as Treasurer of tue Public Library o 
pa to a off all cite to to be awarded at ‘ee 
drawing. RB. 8. VEACH, Cashier. 


. 1,000 Prizes, amounting - 


will bea’ the Dern y 00,000, 
wn in regular gradation 
to 1» whic Lt . Gor 
wing wi pe oeirey and unequivocally 
take are peremptorily 


Agents 
uired to close A” make returns November 
25, in te give ant time for the final arrange- 


ments. Orders for 4 et > or applications for circu- 
iy stout Gov. THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
agnae pai On EB ry,of ' eutac ay. 
ni-ville 
wise ¥. ghee, Broadway, unde: "charge 6 


. Hays. 


ree at Military Rentemy, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going school for boys. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, for Ladies, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. Music, Modern Languages, e Arts. 
—_ GREATEST MIRACLE of the 

GE,—Our Nouraigis. ae Shields. Certain cure 











for Hhewnation, Ni laches, and rd ll Nerv- 
ous Diseases. $5 per Sety, b by Mail or 
GEO. SWEETSER, Agent’ 120 Wall St., New ow York. 





ROPER HOT-AIR 





ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St., New York, 














Ocroser 19 , 187 72.] 


HARPER’S 


WEEKLY. 











NOVELLO'’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 

Prior One Doxas; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 


- 
NOW 

Fett, 

Fra Diavovo, 

Don Giovanni, 

Norma, 


READY: 


| Le Nozze v1 Fiezro, 
Rigo.etto, 
SoMNAMBULA, 
Dex Freiouvtz, 


Luota pt Lammermoor, | TANNUAUBSER, 
Loonezia Borgia, MaBaniELLo, $1 50, 
It Trovatorg, I Poritani, 
OueRon, LouwEencrin. 

It Baruterz, 





“ We, the undersigned, have used Mesars. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.’S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 
correct and reliable. 

(Signed) E. PAREPA ROSA, 
CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO’S Operas may be had of any music dealer 
in the country, or direct from the publishers, Sent 
postpaid on receipt ot price. 

NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
No. 751 Broadway, New York. 








THE BUCKMAN M’F'G CO., 634 Shcaliows, N. Y., 
will furnish by — a 
PERFECT-RUNNING TOY STEAM-BOAT, 

16 inches long, 63g wide. No. 1, plain, $5 00; No.1, 

orn., $750. No. 2, plain, $7 50; No. 2 orn., $10 00. 
Post paid, a Steam Whistle for all Toy Engines, 1c. 
The Young America Engine, $1 50; No. 1, $2 25. 
Little Giant, double cylinder, $3 50 

Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITHA NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 


& illustrated Pamphiet 
OODs, Mawewacst BER, 
349—351 Federa! & 152 Kneciand 8: : 









543 Broad 
DWIG, 917 Tidak! ~ 
. Er 63 North 


IMPORTANT FRENCH MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
Interesting to Al. Health in a Bottle, 
Consumption, Catorosis, Brononrris, Cataren, Dys- 
PEPSIA, Putmonary Trsrro.rs RADICALLY 
CURED with the Elixir of J. F. Bernard of Paris. 
This wonderful remedy is acce by the most distin- 
guished and cele’ French Physicians, and in con- 
stant use in the French Hospitals. Valuable instruc- 
tions and information on the abore sent (free) to all who 
desire it by addressing A. BERNARD & CO., Sole Ag'ts, 
62 William Street, New York. Post-Office Box 4485. 

For sale by all respectable druggists. 


> deat ANGO. 


Bliss, Keene, & 
Co.’s Fluid Extract 
cures Cancer, Scrofula, 
Syphil: Rheumatism, Ul- 
cers, Skin Diseases, and all 
Blood Diseases. 

The best-known 


Blood Purifier. Sold 
Price, $3 








. NGicteret. Ws 


ed American Homes magazine (600 
ustrated reading a year) and the Two 
Tee oil chromo +4 0 diik 12 mounted, 








against more costly nes. —. 
AGENTS deliver chromos as they take names. 
Best commission offered. 














cular, in whieh we Tefer to over 
&c. ‘some of whom you may 
thts oo States aud Territories. 


U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


SOLDIERS of the late war, you can now have your 
Homesteads located by an it. For culars, 
address Buistor & Davenport, Nebraska City, Neb. 


FREE TO YOU! FREB TO ALL! 


TAA RECEIPTS 


and 
tor 
46 Broad- 
adidas 




















$2 to $12, ac 
watches arc ordered at ove time, we send a seventh one free, 
Metal. Gc ds sent by express, to be paid for on delivery; or, if Post-Office O 


ding to weigit and finish, bvery watch is full 


only be nd free by mail. Send a stamp for our Illustrated Circular. 
be had of us; we have no Agents. The g of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction. 

Y. Times. One of the $20 watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them. 
—¥ ¥. Tim Democrat. Address COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 


Collins Metal Ww vtches and Jewelry. 


pf) This cut represents the appearance of one of our $25 


Watches and $12 Chains, only reduced in size—the 
witches being the full sizes for Gents, Ladies, and 
Boys; also, this style Vest Chain, full size and beauti- 
ful, $i2, These watches, for accuracy of time and in 
appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost 
$250. Some of our watches that have been used on 
Railroads have not varied one minute in six months. 
We manufacture three qualities and three sizes— 
$15, $20, and $25—all Patent Levers, Full te in 
neers ame, Seats, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes. Chaina, 
aranteed by a special certificate. When six 
kinds of Jewel of the same elegant Collins 
rs be sent, they will be sent 


The Genuine Collins Watches can 





ENGLISH 
BREECH-LOADING 


DOUBLE 


SHOT-GUNS, 


$40, $50, $60, $75, $100, to $300, 
BOYS’ SINGLE BREECH-LOADERS, $15. 


ENGLISH MUZZLE-LOADING GUNS, 
Double, $13, $15, $17, $20, to $49; 
Single, $5, $6, $8, $11, $13, to $20. 
Sent by Express, C. O. D. 


POULTNEY, TRIMBLE, & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
200 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 





pysPersi? 


Thousands are being cured by o- infallible Pills. 


case. Orders by mail promptly 
per box. Testimonials at Whole- 
Send for Circ 


Guaranteed in _ 
answered. Price $ 
sale Office, 145 Bichth 8t., N. ¥. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fit any Fievure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TIE NAMES AND Di- 
BREOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOl SKPARATE PIECK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 








blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
™he following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...............-+ No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “ 11 
MISS'S aa SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 PitiNc g0006h6565 bs 000s ces bs e08es +00 “« 23 
— NCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 


ol 
cHI Ds. GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
I En chain demas etnnibeettinns bnsinenee = 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) o> 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING * COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 yeare old)..............----++. . 
a fa at | WA oak, Gored Robe, 
Y , Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 
TE POLONAISE WALKING 2 


GIRL’'S WATER- ow CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years « = 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING - GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP . 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... . 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3- Pleat Blonse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. 


Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
jon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 


der Skirt (for oY from 5 to 15 years old) .. = ¢ 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ ” 6 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, DE sions soktninnseevoenss "~*¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt..................0. asesee = 6 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “11 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... * 13 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
Be WE Ey MD GID 5 c0cccsc coccsccceccs *@ 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking a iritnks ana * 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... “* 21 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5- t Blouse, Over- 
ekirt, and Walking Skirt..................-+ “ 98 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
NS Po eee ol 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
syoee Front Adjustable Demi-Trained - 
Loose POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ @ 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
~—,! — Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- o- 
HIGHLAND. SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
ad, — (for boy’ from 5 to 10 on 
BASQU! cz. = Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
oh and Ful) Trained ed Skirt Bdeseseccosscccs °@ 
PRINC E POLONAISE AES = Za" & 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT.. san Oe 
DOUBLE TA , APRON- FRONT AND 
LONG WA ia RR SE “ 
aa BLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVEN-SEIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

ae. on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 

In ordering, please & 

taining Suit, and send 

at the usual discount. 


fy the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 
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LA™2 K NITTING- MACHINE.—Makes 
every article of knit needed in a family. 
For circulars and samples, address LAMB KNITTIN 
MACHINE Co., Chicopee Falla 


Science for the Young. 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 


Author of “‘ The Young Christian Series,” ‘‘ The Fran- 
conia Stories,” ‘‘ Marco Pau! Series," “‘ Ab- 
bott's Illustrated Histories,” &c. 


Vol. I. HEAT. Illustrated. 
$1 50. 

Vol. Il. LIGHT. Illustrated. 
$1 50. 

Vol. III. WATER AND LAND. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Vol. IV. FORCE. Illustrated. 
$150. (Jn Press.) 








12mo, Cloth, 
12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, 


Pcsiisarp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ew” Hanzres & Buorures will send either of t 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, kn Mo 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Hisiue, TRAPPING, FISHING.— 
Makin g traps; | preserving, dressing, and —- 

skins and baita, &c. 16 50 engravings 

only 20 cts. Mailed by C.5.R Holland, N. 


ROGERS’ “GROUPS” 


STATUARY, 


Inclose wm - pend Cata- 
logue and Price-Lis 
JOHN mocEns, 
212 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill. ; 600 


« acres; 2ist year; 12 Green-Houses ; Trees, Buss, 
Hever Piants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 


weeswners .. Sounvrer 
DESIONS —_ PLANS for 
15 —— of moderate cost. 
t 
ORANGE Er SUbD & COs 
Pus.isurrs, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
= 6g@~ Send for Catalogue of all ‘the 


best books on Architecture, Agri- 
culture, Field Sports, & the 




















al nea 5 
T. E. C 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


LARKE, ™ M.D., 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY. and 
BAZAR. 


Hazprr’s Macaztne, One Year......$4 00 
Hazrer'’s Weexiy, One Year...... 
Hagpxr's Bazar, One Year...... 


Harrer’s Macaztne, Harper's Weexcy, and Harper's 

pnp for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

n Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weex1y, or 
aoe will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wexrxty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions rom 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinx, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Namber. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
senbecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the snbscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms For Apvertisine tn Harrer’s PeRronicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 

$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper's Weekl;;.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 

Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

A "s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 

$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1837. 


ORTABILITY combined 

with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and genera! out~ljoor day and night 
double perspective glasses ; will 
show objects distinctly at from two 
to six miles. Spectacles of the 

test power, to strengthen and 
improve the sight without the distressing resu!t of fre- 
qo changes. Catalogues sent by inclosing stamp 
EMMONS, Oovuists’ Orric1an, 687 Broadway, N. 











P_0. BOX 1410, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
eeationg | Sheet Guns, $40 to $200. Double Shot 





to $150. ary Guns, $3 to $90. Rifles, $8 
to $75. volvers $6to$%5. Sexp Stamp For Paice- 
List. Army Guna, Revolvers, ¢¢., bow boughs or sraded for. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An Elegantly Bound Canvassing Book 
for the best and cheapest Family Bibie ever published 
will be sent free of charge to any Book Agent. It 
contains nearly 500 fine Scripture illuetrations, and 
agents are meeting with unprecedented success. Ad 
dress, stating experience, &c., and we will show you 
what our mts are doing. 

_ NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M'Clintock @ Strona's Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that ite importance is 
univ>really acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and successful 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further particulars, address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 











Men and Women wanted every where to take the 
money for our PAT. BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER, 
with Silver Case, 25 cts. Cuts 24 sizes. Selle at 
sight. PAT. FOUNTAIN PEN and YOSEMITE 
XX GOLD PENS. Samples of al), with Circulars, 
poet id, for 25 cts. Aliso, THE LADIES’ CAS- 

and other articles. Addrees CITY NOV- 
ELTY CO., 404 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS 


Now at work, or looking for some new book, will miss 
it if they do not at once write for circulars of the best- 
sellin k published. Extraordinary SO 
off Address F. M.R REED, 139 Eighth St., N. ¥. 


yj ELL AID __ ANVASSERS. 

ELLS UBLISHING OMPANY. 
Our New Pictorial History of Indian Wars, and other 
Live Booka. Canvassing Books and Circulars now 
Ready. 4 432 Broome Street, New York. 


100 t 250 per month guaranteed 

oO sure to Agents every 
where, selling our new seven-strand Wuirre Pratixa 
Crotuss Lings. Sells readily at every hovee. Samples 
free. Address the Grparp Wire Miris, Philadelph kay Pa. 


N § SS, A ents wanted every 
SURE of ' SUCCESS. Article m.. nan 


ery Family; sells to great satisfaction. Address Jhy- 
FERSON CuEmicaL Mr’ re Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTS WANTED — —We 





employment for ‘all, 
or more a year, New works 


y H. B. a. Superb ms giren aways 
loney made rapidly and easily at wo nek Bor us. W eand ses. 
Particulars free. Worthington, Dustin & Co. Hartford, Ct 


A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 

era. a“ les free. Address 

. DEAN, New Bedford, Mass. 

Easily made with our Stencil 

and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- 
66 Fulton St, N. Y. 





$32 
MONEY Pj 


lars free. Srarrorp M’r'e Co., 


GENTS W: anted.— Agents make more money ‘at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars frec. 
G. Srinsox & Co., Fine Ari Publishers, Portiand, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED! for the Nation- 
i000 al Recipe Book. Best out! Postpaid, $2 00. 
MICHIGAN PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


7 MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
AGENTS 104 John St., N. ¥. 
entirely new. U.S.} 


A DAY to sell DORMAN’ S LITTLE GEM 

MONE Check Ontfits. Cetalagnen, enmaies, $2 d 
Myers M’r’s Co., a 

A MONTH! Horse and carriage ¢ furnished. 








Co., 97 West Lombard St., Baltimore. 
EARN $100 W eekly. Address 
ONTH., 

Fo — co., Biddeford, Me. 








and Rubber Stamps. Address U. 8. re 
full | particulars F FREE. S. M. Spxnorn, Brattleboro, Vt. 
; a. Expe penses paid. Business 

$425 oJ Expenses paid. H. B.SHAW, Alfred, M 








AS USUAL, HE PUT HIS FOOT IN IT. 


ALFRED JURGENSEN 


*~ WATCHES. 


Anchor, Lever, Chronometer, Sweep Seconds, 1,5, and 
15 Minute Repeaters. These watches are now pro- 
nounced the best time-keepers made, 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 
20 & 22 John St., New York, 
Sole Agents for the U.S. 


Also, a Large Assortment of WALTHAM Watches. 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove: Fitting Corset, 


_ No Corset has ever enjo 
rei) ; a. a world-wide poral 
feo ity 
The demand for them is 
constantly increasing, 
BECAUSE 
THEY GIVE 
UNIVERSAL 
. SATISFACTION, 
Are Handsome, Durable, 
Economical, and 


A PERFECT FIT. 


Ask for THOMSON’S GENUINE GLOVE- 
FITTING, every Corset being stamped with the 
name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a Crown. 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers, 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
Press, as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


as easy as consistent 





ed 
ar- 





Prices as reasonable and terms 


with thorough workmanship 


WAREROOMS, 


Fith Avenne, cor. 16th St., N. Y 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


"DOMESTIC" 








Prosents a re- [iii 
cord of success fie 
unparalleledin §f 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Sond 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents w: wanted 
c verywhere. fort 


Address ; 
*“DOMESTIC"”’S. 


M.Co., New York. 
FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Baltimore, Md. 


t#™ Send for Price-List.] 





|FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 

138 & 140 FULTON ST., New York. 
HE STOCK FOR FALL AND WINTER 
is of immense extent and variety. As usual, it 

embraces all the*most desirable styles and fabrics for 
all ages and occupations. 

t@~ Facilities for FINE CUSTOM WORK unequal- 

ed. Any garment made to measure at a few hours’ 
notice. gg 


OVERCOATS, $8 to $20. 
OVERCOATS, $30 to $50, 
Business Surrs, $15 to $30. 
Business Suits, $40 to $50. 
Dress Suits, $20 to $10. 
Dress Suirs, $50 to $70. 
Boys’ Surrs, $5 to $10. 
Boys’ Surrs, $15 to $25. 
Boys’ OvERcoaTS, $5 to $10. 
Boys’ Overcoats, $15 to $25. 
| ORDERS BY LETTER promptly 
filled. FREEMAN & BU *S new 
8 stem for SELF-MEASURE, of which 
t ds avail th Ives, b!] ar- 
ties in all parts of the country to order 
direct from them, with the certainty of 
receiving the most Perfect Fit attainable. 
ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples 


of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion Sheet Sent 
FREE on application. 





COUN TRY | 
ORDERS. 





ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 


PSV MAMET 
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durable, por light pemmebent Roo’ 





A chea for 
Railroad Jepots, Engine Houses, Foundries, &c. Also, 
improved Sheathing Felt and general Roofing Materi- 
als. Descriptive Circular, Samples, and Price- List 
sent free, by E. H. MARTIN, 

70 Maiden Lane & 9 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


MAGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICONS, 
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Unrivaled assortment of Views always on hand. 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail to 
any address on receipt of 10 cents each. 
Part ist. Mathematical Instruments........ 
“* 2d. Optical Instruments 
3d. Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 90 
“4th. Fanecemes 2 Apparatus. . 66 
. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St. Philadelphia ; 
535 Broadway, New York. 


HE TRAVELERS INSURANCE -COM- 

PANY, of Hartford, had losses to the 
amount of $13,000 by the Metis disaster. Bet- 
ter have a General Accident Policy in the 
TRAVELERS, whether you travel by sea or 
land, or ‘don’ travel much.” 


PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES, 


“ 
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IMPORTANT — 
WATCH BUYERS. 


The WALTHAM WATCH bearing the trade-mark 
of “Crescent St.” meets the requirements of a large 
class, such as Travelers, Railroad Men, and others who 
lead active lives. This watch has an extra quick beat, 
and on this account is not so liable to be disturbed by 
the constant jar of Railroad Travel. It has a Micro- 
metrical Regulator, is adjusted to heat and cold, and 
contains every improvement that experience has shown 
to be desirable. They are already in use on all the 
leading roads in the country, and are worn by those 
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WARE-ROOMS, 


11 East Fourrzrents St.; New Yor. 


— who require strong as well as accurate time-keepers. 
COO The Superintendent of one of the Nevada mines writes 
a1, that 


‘Your (Waltham) Watches are the 
only ones that will stand the shock of 
blasting. We have in this mine both 
Foreign and different kinds of Ameri- 
can Watches, but the WALTHAM 
WATCH is the only one adapted to 
our purpose. 

For sale by all leading jewelers. 

No watches retailed by the Company. 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 1 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


LAAT 


DAN TALMAGE’S SONS, 
110 WATER STREET, N.Y. CHARLESTON, S.C. 
It is not Rice Flour. It is manufactured from the 
choicest selections of the “* White Seed Rice,” and by 


Standard Instruments 


Now IN USE. 





mTSend For Circular. 


SHIRTS. 
J, W. Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six mM 57 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
a Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
ix good * Harris $9. 











a all residing outside of New York a good | Process which renders it a superior of all farinaceous 
eparations. For desserts, or as a dict for inv alids, it 
fit my; 1 be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 4 eheurp , 


urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 


| SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. } 








THE PEOPLE'S PUMPS. 86 Beckman St., New York 

nl The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. TRE PROPLES PUM Rocke or pea ma 
= a erful and best 

PAYSON’S eee INK force pumps in 

market. — 





BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN 


freezing,adapt- 
COMBINATION. 


' ed to wells from 
Sample 





Reliable, simple, convenient. 6 to 100 ft. deep. 
7 sent free for 75c.” Travelin a Attention of 
s wanted by F. H. STODDA & CO., Plumbers and 





the Trade re- 
quested, Cir- 
culars sent. 


63 Fulton St, Kew York. 





W. S. BLUNT, 


URVEYING INSTRUMENTS, | -_4¢* __ 
First Quality only, at Moderate Prices. T. LOUIS CITY SIX PER CENT. 
et Levels, Six-inch Nonius Survey- GOLD BONDS, Interest payable in New 


. * | York. Water Tax pledged for principal and Interest. 
Pe Com aE ee Fe estrument guaran~ | For sale by DREXEL, MORGAN, & CO., Bankers, 


UNT & CO., 53 Exchange Place, N.Y. 
P. O. Box 1585. 16 Burling Slip, > N.Y. 
ECK WITH SEWING MACHINE, $10. 











—_| BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
Warranted 2 years by the Co. 26 W. Broadway, N.Y. 


For ss address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 





More than 12,000,000 Square Feet now in Use. 


ASBESTOS 


ROOFING 


First Premium (Medal) Awarded in 1870, and Indorsed by Certificate trom the 
American Institute in 1871, as ‘‘ The Best Article in the Market.” 
The ** Asbestos Roofing”? is a substantial and reliable material, which can be safely used in place of 
Tin, Slate, &c., on steep or flat roofs, in all climates, and can be easily and cheaply transported and applied. 


C. L. RICE & CO., Chicago, Mlinois: Rockrorp, September 7th, 1872. 

Drar Sins,—Yours of yesterday asking for my experience with Hl. W. JOHINS’ PATENT AS- 
BESTOS ROOFING duly received. In answer, would say, I have used Mr. Johns’ Roofing and —~ 
extensively for TEN YEARS 7, and with great satisfaction. I neve come it to more than three hun 
réd roofs in Rockford, Illinois, and adjacent count I — roofs in Rockford that have been on EIGHT 
YEARS without Repairs—they are sound and good, a and by simply recoating will last as much long- 
er. I have seen and tested many kinds of Composition fing during the past ten years. I have seen no- 
thing that comes up to “ Johns’ Patent Asbestos.” Truly yours, WEST. 

se Send for Samples, Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, Terms to Dealers, &c. 

Also, Manufacturer of ROOFING AND SHEATHINC FELTS, ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, ASBESTOS BOARD, &c. 
[Established in 1858. ] H. W. JOHNS, 78 William St., N.Y. 


The Western Trade supplied by C. L. RICE & CO., Chicago. 
The Texas Trade supplied by B. S. PARSONS, Galveston, 
The Canada Trade capped nied R.J.SHORT & OS» seoatrens. 





=BUY-TRYz TRY: BUY 


WICKES’? ECLECTIC OIL for coe Lamps. It meets perfectly the wants of those who re- 
quire a pure, safe, inodorous oil. J. iH. WICKES, 1201 "Maiden Lane, | New York. 


THE ENEMY: SURRENDERS. 


The dragon slain by St. George, and the snake that stopped the march of 
Regulus, were mild nuisances compared with Cuzonio Ixpicrstion and its 
accompaniments; yet this foe of health and — with all the brood of bilious 

and nervous ailments of which it is the parent, surrenders to 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
and is banished from the system. At this season, when the physical powers 
fi 80 apt to droop and lesen = the spirit to give way, the toning, puri- 

fying, , refreshing, seapecil con gulating operation of this most agreeable 


correctives is es) eae to a healthful and vigorous condition 
| the system. Sold ruggists. 


THE 
(ORIGINAL) 


Continental Life Insurance Co,, 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862 


SAM’L E. ELMORE, President. JOHN S&S. RICE, Vice-President. 

FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. H..R. MORLEY, Actuary. 

The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience 
and present management, to those who desire to place their insurance in a 











With or without Wagons. Warranted equal to any. 
Circulars on ayy 
HOADLEY & CoO., 
Lawrence, Mass. 





conservative company, conducted on the principle of furnishing reliable and 
absolute insurance at as reasonable cost as is consistent with perfect security. 


tz A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fields. 
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LITTLE KATE KIRBY. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘“‘A GIRL’S ROMANCE,” “‘ FOR HER SAKE,” “‘A BRIDGE OF GLASS,” 
“MATTIE: A STRAY,” *‘NO MAN’S FRIEND,” “ POOR HUMANITY,” 
“STERN NECESSITY,” ‘‘ TRUE TO HERSELF,” Erc., Erc. 


Published from early Sheets by Arrangement with the Author. 





Book the Pirst. 
A HARD STRUGGLE. 


———— $a 


CHAPTER I. 
PREPARING FOR A SURPRISE. 

I wownper if I came back to England any 
richer than I went away. I had left it in search 
of peace rather than of riches, and it was with 
no hope of fortune-making that I had turned my 
back upon home. I had left home to make one 
less—that was all. There were fifteen shillings 
and sixpence and a lock of Katie’s hair in my 
possession when I said good-by ; there were ten 
shillings and fourpence-haif-penny and Kate's 
hair still to the good when I came back again. 

Certainly I had grown no richer in a pecun- 

iary sense of the word, but I do not mean that 
exactly. Riches I had not dreamed of when I 
went away as uncle's housekeeper and compan- 
ion and general help at Pietermaritzburg ; my 
uncle was a poor missionary trying to turn Zulus 
into zealots, and had never known in all his 
working life how to scrape ten pounds together 
that he could call his own. I was of use to him 
a little, and I earned enough to keep myself as 
teacher out there, and that was the extent of my 
ambition; but had I grown what my uncle would 
have called ‘‘ richer in grace ?”—richer even in 
patience and in that art of self-repression of 
which I understood so little in my first start out- 
ward? Heaven knows! I do not believe that 
I returned to London any poorer, and I think 
that there was a trifle more of that patience 
which I needed, and of that courage which it is 
just possible I never lacked. I came back four 
years older, perhaps four years staider—at least 
I thought that I was staider; but then what four 
calm, good years they had been in the Natal 
country, where there had been only the weather 
to keep my blood at fever-heat! Sometimes I 
think that those four years were the happiest of 
my life. If I rebelled secretly against their 
sweet peaceful monotony, not knowing what was 
be8t for me, I have repented of my youthful 
restlessness, and look back yearningly through 
tear-dimmed eyes at the little African settle- 
ment, and the gaunt old uncle whom every body 
loved, and whose home [ left more lonely than 
I found it—for he had grown used to my ways, 
and was sorry to see the last of me. 

We had had much conversation together about | 
it, and it was his wish too that [should go. He | 
considered not only that it was best for me, but 
that it was my daty to follow in every respect 
the paternal commands that I should once more 
take my place by my father’s side and little 
Kate's. And in my heart I was ungrateful, and 
glad to leave Uncle Jef. He saw it, but he did 
not reprove me, or seem hurt. It was my nat- 
ural craving for home ; those whom I loved the 
best, and who, I hoped, loved me the best, were 
all in England. 

‘That is why I left Pietermaritzburg and came 
to London, wondering if I were any richer than 
when I went away—wondering, too, whether 
they would see an improvement in me, and what 
improvement I should find in them after four 
years of separation. I did not know where fa- 
ther and Kutie were living ; my father in his last 
note had not supplied the information. His 
letter had been vague and wandering, as if a 
sudden chance of riches had bewildered him ex- 
ceedingly. After telling me all about Kate, 
which Kate, in her school-girl’s hand, had told 
me for herself, he said : 

“I don’t know where I shall be by Sy letter 


reaches you, dear Faith, or what home I 
in whieh to welcome your return. It will cortemaly be 


a bigger and braver home than you anticipate, judg- 
ing from that dark little den in Dorset Street, Black- 
r—and quite 


f here you would nog stop any jonge 
right too. re be easy to find, child; from nine 
a.m. to six p.m. I shall at my post as principal 
cashier to the firm of Westmair and Son, Watling 
Street, City. All the facts when we meet; not now. 
Pray come at once; come straight to Westmair's, 
where you used to bring =e dinner when I was only 
a r book-keeper on an indifferent salary, and we 
wil ee forth to the new home together. I j 
your astonishment at all that has changed my life 
since your absence. I shall ay ing ; 
the coup da thédtre will be complete your arrival. 
You know, Faith, how fond I have always been of 
surprises, and this will indeed be a great surprise to 
you. ComE aT ONOE.” 

Then followed a postscript more bewildering 
than his letter : 

“ P.S.—Don't imagine that my lift at Westmair’s has 
any thing to do with all that I have said. It is not 
that. I ought to have had the cashier’s berth long 
ago—you are aware how I have been served by these 

le for whom my father wasted his life before me. 
Katle's love. I have given her strict injunctions not 
to mention business in any way, but the 
probably bring you a letter from herself.” 

Of course it brought a letter that was as full 
of mysterious hints as my father’s had been, de- 
spite my father’s injunctions; and it spoke of 
new life and a big fortune, and me also 
to return immediately. Neither in my father’s 
letter nor in Kate's had there been a thought for 
Uncle Jef’s feelings, or how Uncle Jef would bear 
the idea of parting with me. In the excitement 


of my father and Katie's childish exultation, Jef- 


was a little grave for a time, but he did not in 
any way comment upon the neglect. 

**Is it a dream ?” I asked. 

“If your father had not always been one of 
the most despondent men on the face of the 
earth, I should have been inclined to think so, 
Faith,” my uncle replied. 

** What shall I do?” 

**Go, if my brother wishes it,” was the an- 
swer. ‘‘I have no doubt it is for the best.” 

So I collected my savings together ; there was 


’ 








fery Kirby had been completely overlooked. He 





not quite enough to pay my passage back, but 
uncle found a sovereign to lend me, and away I 
sailed one morning to take my share of the for- 
tune that had come late in life to the Kirbys. I 
was sixteen when I left London for Natal. I had 
just passed my twentieth birthday when, one 
October afternoon, the steam-tug Ariadne towed 
the fast-sailing ship The Clipper down the river 
Thames toward the docks, whence I had started 
four years since on my apprenticeship to life. 
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only the lights were flickering in the windows 
of the warehouses a little while before their time. 
There were not many people about in the fog; 
the street was very quiet; a few people ran 


I slipped from the greasy pavement into the 
roadway. I could hear coughs of various de- 
grees of bassness echoing from dusky interiors ; 
there was a steam on all the windows, as if all 
the clerks had had their hot dinners brought 
them, and had taken off the covers simulta- 
neously ; there were shadows of humanity dart- 
ing to and fro from the streets that opened right 
and left, and led to busier thoroughfares; there 
were two wagons blocking up the street, and 
their drivers arguing with each other as to 
right of precedence ; and there was a dog which 
had lost itself, and was sniffing in and out of ev- 
ery open doorway. 

Odd enough it was that I should have passed 
Westmair’s office and gone on as far as Queen 
Street, for I knew the place thoroughly, and it 
had not changed much. It might have been the 
fog that led me astray—it was more likely to 
have been the crowd of old fancies and old hopes 
which came to me again, and that led me too 
far over the stones that I knew almost by heart. 

‘** How foolish of me!” I soliloquized; and 
then I walked back to the office on the ground- 
floor, and read the name of Westmair and Son on 
the left-hand side of the door-post, and looked 
in upon a wilderness of packages and tin cans on 


4s 





| narrow shelves, with one jet of gas burning in the 
| shop by way of protest against the general murk- 
| iness of atmosphere, and not with any idea of il- 


luminating the interior of the premises. They 
had never cared fox much light in Westmair's of- 


Having served out that apprenticeship, or my |, fice—chance customers were rare, and the office- 
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“] HAVE COME BACK, DEAR.” 


uncle having canceled my indentures, here I was 
back again like a bad shilling. And here began 
my life in earnest. 





CHAPTER ILI. 
I AM MORE SURPRISED THAN I BARGAINED FOR. 


Watiine Street is not the pleasantest of 
thoroughfares when the fog is thick in town 
and the hour is close on sunset. It was five 
o'clock by St. Paul's Cathedral, and the fog was 
thick enough to eat, when I was once more in 
the old narrow, grimy City street which runs 
parallel with frivolous Cheapside. It was not 
a fine day to return to the old life, and to feel as 
I went on slowly in the street's shadow, and in 
the thick mist of that dying afternoon, that here 
at least there had been no outward change. 
They might have been only four hours since I 
was last in London—indeed, there was no differ- 
ence, save in the fog abroad that day, from the 
time when I was a little child, and carried father’s 
dinner to the office, as he had reminded me in 
the last letter that he had written. He had been 
book-keeper then, taken in on charity when his 
own business had failed—purely out of charity, 
and with no consideration for the family services, 
my father had said, somewhat ungratefully. I 
could almost imagine that I, a long-limbed, bony 
girl of ten years of age, was once more stalking 
to the office with my basket of provisions for fa- 
ther, who liked his dinner sent him punctually, 
and sent hot and well cooked—two desiderata 
which, he affirmed, no eating-house in the neigh- 
borhood had been ever able to accomplish. But 
mother was living then, and he had believed that 
no one could do-any thing so well as mother. 

Yes, no difference in Watling Street. The 





houses were as gaunt and dull as ever, and 





keeper had little to do with people who came in 
from the street. Westmair’s was all connection, 
correspondence, and commercial travelers’ busi- 
ness. Looking at Westmair’s from Watling 
Street was to set down the great house as not 
worthits salt. Strangers making a short-cut to the 
Mansion Honse, or whose offices were in broad- 
er thoroughfares, might have passed Westmair’s 
all their lives without knowing it: it was a strip 
of a house even where houses ran in strips as a 
rule. This was only Westmair’s London office 
—a place which was handy for the London folk, 
but not imperative for Westmair’s to possess—a 
crotchet_of the firm that had always had faith in 
City offices for any thing. Westmair’s proper 
was ten miles from London, and the Westmair's 
oils and the Westmair’s polish which had made 
the fortune of the family were kept and mixed in 
large quantities miles away from the shadow of 
St. Paul’s. This was only a house of samples 
and orders and general correspondence. 

I turned the handle of the half-glass door— 
had the glass been cleaned since I was there 
last ?—and passed into the stuffy shop. All 
was very misty, scarcely to be accounted for by 
the fog which had come in with me from the 
street. Perhaps there were tears in my eyes at 
the prospect of meeting my father after four long 
years—at the thought of beginning life again 
with him from that very moment, as it were. I 
went cautiously toward the counting-house at the 
end of the shop; it went up three or four steps, 
and was shut from public gaze, when there was 
any representative of the public to gaze at it, hy 
a second glass front, behind which was a wire 
blind, behind which was a lamp burning bright- 
ly, behind which was some one, with his back 
toward me, writing ata desk. My father in his 
new post of principal cashier, indubitably ! 


against me, and begged my pardon, as they or | 





| When I was in London last he had sat at a 
| little desk below this window, with a gas jet 
above his premature grayness, and had blown 
verbal communications through a gutta-percha 


pipe into the office above him; but times had: 
changed, and now there was a little bald man 
with a bent back to blow at my father instead. 

I had not seen this last-named personage, and 
was proceeding boldly to the inner sanctum, 
when he piped out, ‘‘ What's your business, 
young lady?” and focused me with two horn- 
rimmed spectacles. ‘This old gentleman was the 
new clerk—the office and book keeper. I knew 
all about him at once. My father’s rise had 
left a vacancy in the post which my grandfather 
had been the first of our family to fill, there had 
been no more Kirbys to the good, and hence an 
advertisement, and this worn-out, broken down 
man at eighty pounds a year! Westmair's nev- 
er gave more than eighty pounds a year for their 
office-keeper—they called this little, dusky, ill- 
smelling shop an office—and possibly the situa- 
tion was not worth more, for there had been 
hundreds always ready to jump at it. ‘There 
had never seemed a great deai to do for the 
money—I had often caught my father dozing 
over the books, although it was his fixed idea 
that Westmair’s worked him like a horse, and I 
believe zhis old man had been asleep before I had 
intruced on the premises. 

He was alive to business very quickly—juniors 
in office are frequently the most energetic of the 
staff. 

‘* What's your business, young lady ? 

‘Oh, if you please, don't speak so loudly,” I 
said, gesticulating toward the counting-house ; 
** IT want to surprise him.’ 

The office-keeper looked from me to the win- 
dow over his head, and then back from the win- 
dow to me, and glared. It was full a minute 
and a half before the idea seized him, and then 
he grinned from ear to ear, and turned me a 
little qualmish with three yellow tusks and a 
furry tongue, of which he made the most. 

**Oh, you know Mr. Sg 

**Of course I know him. I have come thou. 
sands of miles to see him, all the way from the 
Cape of Good Hope!” 

‘The book-keeper, or office-keeper, looked some- 
what amazed at this avowal, for he shut his mouth 
and glared at me again through his ugly spec- 
tacles. 

**You can go up, then,” he said, dipping his 
pen into the ink and flourishing it teward the 
counting-house, ‘‘if he expects you. Does he 
expect you ?” 

**To be sure he does.” 

**T shouldn « have thonght it of him,” he mut- 
tered; ‘‘in | usiness hours, too—well !” 

I did not tay to explain more fully my con- 
duct to one who had evidently set me down foi 
a very forward young woman. I was in a hurry 
to embrace my dear dad, and to hear him mur- 
mur forth, ‘* My darling Faith—I am so glad 
that you have come back!" He would be glad 
of that, I was very sure. Man of many faults 
as he was, peevish, discontented, and eccentric, 
I had always thought that he had loved his girls 
in his way. My woolen dress did not betray mo 
by any rustling as I ascended the steps, on the 
top of which my heart began beating nervously 
—I hardly knew for what reason. ‘The dialoguo 
+» beneath the counting-house window had not dis- 
turbed the studies of the cashier, who was very 
much bent again over his desk, as 1 pushed open 
the door and stole in. It was 2 small. counting- 
house, with an iron safe on one side of the room 
that looked respectable and solid. How quickly 
Westmair’s made money in their quiet way was 
evident by that big safe, and by the checks which: 
had come by the last post, and which the cashier 
was examining and indorsing before locking up 
for the night, now that banking hours were 
over. I laid my hands upon his shoulders, and 
said: 

‘*T have come back, dear, as you asked me— 
back for good! Don't be very much afraid, or 
very much scared, but take time to think that I 
am here, your little Faith!" 

All this was said in a low whisper, for I kaew 
that my father was nervous, and I wished to sur- 
prise him, not to frighten him. But before it 
was all said, or almost before—for I have a faint 
recollection of going on with a few more words, 
even after my discovery—I had become aware 
that my hands were not resting on my father's 
shoulders, which were round shoulders, and 
weak, and would have given way more, and 
that in lieu of the scanty gray-flecked hairs of 
Mr. Kirby there was rising up before me a eur- 
lier, darker, and more vigorous head of hair. 
**Oh my!” I gasped forth; and then a sun- 
burned face turned round as my hands dropped 
to my side, and my tongue stuck to the roof of 
my mouth. He was a young man of some four 
or five and twenty years of age before whom I 
was standing—a principal probably, a Westmair 
or a somebody of importance who had taken my 
father’s post for a day or two. He was inclined - 
to langh at me and my embarrasement. I saw 
the curves of his mouth trying hard to keep them- 
selves down, and a pair of big brown eves seemed 
laughing already. I was ashamed of myself, un- 
til I grew hot and indignant and “ fussy,” and 
thought that he might have shown more consid- 
eration for one who had made so egregious a 
blunder. He rose from his chair at last. 

‘*I beg your pardon,” he said, seeing how 
grave I had become, ‘**but I think this is the 
wrong office. You—you'll find it higher up the 
street, perhaps.” 


” 








He was a trifle confused himself now, and gave 
an odd and impulsive scratch to his head, forci- 
ble but inelegant. 

“No, it is not ¢he wrong office; I have been 
very foolish ; pray forgive my rudeness, Sir, but 
I only expected to find one person here—not you, 
certainly,” I stammered forth. 





** You have got in the wrong place, I think,” 
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was his reply, ‘‘ unless—O Lord !—whose place 
do you want, may I inquire?” 

“ Mr. Westmair’s.” 

“Ont” 

He ran his fingers through his hair again— 
taking two hands this time, and becoming there- 
by much fiercer in aspect—and then turned sud- 
denly so pale that I thought he must be a very 
delicate young man. 

*¢ You are Mr. Westmair, I presume ?” I said. 

** My name is Westmair, certainly—not one of 
the Westmairs, but an offshoot—a family con- 
nection—a hanger-on—a—lI hope you follow me 
—I hope you are—that is, that you are not— 
May I take the liberty of inquiring WHat is your 
name ?” he asked, with sudden energy and de- 
cision. 

** My name is Kirby.” 

** Qh, I see!” 

He sat down in the chair which he had half 
pushed toward me a few minutes since, and which 
I had not occupied, and dashed at his checks 
and papers with extraordinary interest, turning 
his back upon me and ignoring my presence al- 
together. It was very strange and startling, and 
I was beginning to think that all might not be 
well—that all might be very ill for me—as some 
of the papers fluttered to the floor without the 
gentleman taking heed of them. He had been 
surprised ; he was now confused, 

** My name is Kirby,” I explained more fully, 
“Cand I have called at my father’s request. It 
was his wish that I should come direct to the 
office.” 

** Oh, indeed—confound it !—was it, though?” 

** Something has happened—he has left here ?” 

** Yes, he has left,” said Mr. Westmair, slow- 
ly; ‘I'll tell you ina minute. You don’t know 
any thing, then ?” 

**Not any thing, save that he was fortunate 
in life when he wrote last to me.” 

** When was that ?” 

** Some months ago he wrote to me at Pieter- 
maritzburg. Oh, Sir, he has not met with an 
accident—he is not dead? You would not keep 
me in this suspense if he were dead, I am 
sure!” 

‘*No, no; he is not dead, I am sorry to say— 

I mean I am glad to say. Pray sit down— 
pray compose yourself; I will tell you in a min- 
ute.” , 
He had forgotten that he was occupying the 
only chair in the room, and that I was leaning 
for support against a wainscot partition, yearn- 
ing for the news, the bad news, which I knew 
now was on its way toward me. What could 
have happened since my father’s stroke of good 
luck to have so wholly changed the scene? Was 
he really mad when he wrote last, and was his 
fortune only a dream ? 

‘*J—] hope that I have been patient, Sir; but 
I am very anxious,” I hinted at last. 

He looked round quickly, then rose, snatched 
up his hat, and walked sharply from the count- 
ing-House, down the steps into the office, and 
toward the street. ° 

Was he going to fetch my father, or what? I 
peered through the window above the wire blind 
as he went striding along the shop. ‘The street- 
door was opened before he had reached it, and 
a tall, swarthy man entered, and regarded the 
cashier with amazement. 

** What's the matter ?” 

**Nothing. That is, only Kirby’s daughter 
from the Cape; she is in the counting-house.” 

“©The devil!” 

‘*No, not the devil—the daughter.” 

‘* Well, you have told her, I suppose ?” 

**No, I haven’t—I couldn't; upon my soul, I 
couldn’t. I must leave it to you.” 

“Why, this is cowardice.” 

**Very likely; I am naturally acoward. Tell 
her as gently as you can; she seems a very nice 
girl, poor thing.” 

**But—” 

** But I’m hanged if I do all the dirty work in 
this place; it does not suit me; and I can’t tell 
that girl, who came in just now, all life and 
hope, the truth about her father. ‘Tell her your- 
self, Abe.” 

The swarthy man seemed more astonished by 
the excitable behavior of his cashier than by the 
news of my presence in his office. He went to 
the door and looked out in the fog after his 
refractory subordinate, then, with slow, precise 
steps, he came toward me and my sinking heart. 
I wished that the other man had stopped to tell 
me all the truth, though he had taken longer 
time about it. I did not like this hard-lined 
face, which seemed advancing toward me like a 
fate, beyond my power to resist. 





CHAPTER III. 
I LEARN ALL THE NEWS. 


Tue gentleman who entered the counting- 
house, and took the place of his eccentric cash- 
ier, was a man of thirty years of age, who might 
have told the world he was forty-five, without 
surprising it in the least. He was a tall, stiff- 
backed man, with one of the saddest counte- 
nances I had ever seen; stern it was as well as 
sad, in many respects, but it was not so wholly 
inflexible as I had fancied from my first look at 
it. He was very dark, with black eyes that 
seemed cold and unsympathetic, and unlike 
black eyes in general, and his close-shaven 
cheeks and chin did not give him one day’s 
younger aspect. If he had shorn himself of all 
hirsute decoration for that purpose, it had been 
a mistake in art, and had only given him a grim 
Don Quixote looking head that was not pleas- 
ant to confront. He entered slowly, and after 
regarding me attentively for an instant, bowed, 
and pushed the chair over more toward me. 

** You are Miss Kirby,” he said. ‘* Sit down, 
please; you had better sit down, I think.” 


for the news now. I knew that it would be bad 
enough, and there came over me the wish, 
strangely at variance with my late impatience, 
to delay the revelation which this man, in his 
cold hard tones, would give out to me, as the 
hammer of a bell might strike out its time of 
day. 

**My name is Westmair—Abel Westmair, of 
the firm of Westmair and Son. I am the son,” 
he added, as if by some mischance I should take 
him for his father. 

I bowed, but I could not speak to him. I was 
not awed by the greatness of his position, but by 
the consciousness of the terrible nature of his 
forth-coming revelation. 

‘You are Miss Faith Kirby, I presume, to 
whom I wrote a few weeks since, suggesting that 
you should remain in Pietermaritzburg, and not 
come to London as your father had previously 
desired,” he continued. ‘‘It was his wish too, 
I believe, that you should stay; but I was fol- 
lowing out my own ideas, certainly not his.” 

**Ts he dead, then? Oh, he isdead!” I cried, 
very quickly now. 

**Pardon me, but he is not dead. He— 
"How careless!” and Mr. Westmair, Junior, 
stooped under the table, picked up several checks 
and papers, and looked over them as he contin- 
ued, ‘* He is not dead, but in trouble.” 

His black eyes were fixed upon me over the 
edge of the papers, and he was watching the 
effect with great attention. Was he breaking 
the news to me kindly or not? It was impossi- 
ble to guess from his stolid countenance. 

‘“*In trouble,” I repeated, mechanically. 

Mr. Westmair restored ,the checks to their 
place, from which his cashier had swept then 
in his hurry to depart, leaned against the table, 
crossed his legs, clasped his thin hands together, 
and once more looked at me with fixed intent- 
ness. 

‘*In trouble by his own acts, and by his own 
weakness, and consequently there is no one to 
blame but himself for all the misery that he has 
brought about.” 

** Poor father! 
trouble ?” 

**T don’t see that he deserves any pity from 
you, any more,” he added, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘ than he deserves it from me.” 

**Go on, Sir.” 

Mr. Westmair, having, as he thought, suffi- 
ciently prepared me, or having grown tired of 
his circumlocutory process of information, or 
having attended so far as he considered neces- 
sary to the injunctions of the young man who 
had beaten an unceremonious retreat, delivered 
the rest of his communication at one shot. 

‘* Your father is in prison.” 

There was a sudden singing in my ears, an 
upheaving of the floor toward the ceiling, a mer- 
ry-go-round of the iron safe, the counting-house 
window, and Abel Westmair, and then the mist 
was very dense and thick about me, as if a 
grand rush of all the fog in Watling Street had 
streamed into the office, to hide me with my 
grief and shame from him who had told me all 
the news. 

* 


Is he very ill—in very great 


* * * * + 


I was quite certain that I had fainted and 
made a scene, some minutes afterward. I hated 
scenes, and to have given way like this, and be- 
fore this man, was humiliating to reflect upon, 
when the strength for reflection returned to me. 
I had always fancied that I was inclined to be 
firm, but this weakness convinced me that I was 
only a silly girl, after all, unable to bear up 
against trouble. Should I ever bear up against 
real trouble again—such real, downright trouble 
as this was ? 

‘*T shall be better in a minute,” I said, though 
my lips trembled very much, and, I am sure, were 
as white as paper; *‘ it’s—it’s the long journey. 
I have been some time on board ship, and—and 
the journey was a fatiguing one.” 

‘**Tt’s a considerable distance from the Cape 
to London,” Mr. Westmair observed. 

He had been bending over me along with his 
book-keeper, whom he had evidently called to 
my assistance. The checks were all over the 
floor again, and at some stage or other of my 
convalescence I had knocked a water-bottle and 
glass from his hand, the contents of which were 
all over the checks. 

** Do you feel better now ?” he inquired, after 
I had dreamily regarded him for a minute or 
two. 

‘**T don’t know; I—I think I do. 
I fainted away.” 

“Tea.” 

“* Because—you told me that my father— 
Hadn't this gentleman better go now? I am 
much obliged to him, but—” 

‘© You can go, Simpson,” said Mr. Westmair. 
‘*Not that it matters,” he added, after Simpson 
had retired, ‘‘for he knows the whole story, 
which he could have told you much better than 
I. Iam not used to this kind of thing.” 

He said it in an aggrieved tone of voice, as if 
he had been imposed upon very much that after- 
noon. He stooped, picked up his checks, re- 
garded their damp condition ruefully, and final- 
ly directed his attention to myself again. 

** Will you not put your bonnet on ?” he said; 
and I was conscious that that article of attire 
had been removed, and that my hair had become 
rough and tumbled. I made myself as tidy as 
possible, and as my agitation would allow, keep- 
ing my eyes upon him, feeling that I should 
flinch no more, and be uncomfortable never 
again beneath his microscopic stare. 

‘My father in prison!” I said; ‘‘in prison 
for what ?” 

‘** For robbing us.” 

‘* My father turn robber! Oh, I don’t believe 
that! My father was honor itself, with all his 


I suppose 


faults; and do you tell me—do you dare to tell 
me that he is a thief?” 





I sat’ down, thus adjured. 1 was in no hurry 


**T would certainly refrain from exciting my- 


self in this way,” ‘said Abel Westmair, coldly ; 
‘*it unnerves you.” 

“Tell me all that you know, or, rather, all 
that you believe against him.” 

I ps say that I was unpleasantly peremptory 
in my tone, but I was so beset with the convic- 
tion that my father had been the victim of a cruel 
plot that I did not study the feelings, if he had 
any, of my companion. 

Mr. Westmair complied with my request. I 
was seated in the chair again, and he was lean- 
ing against the table in his old position. He 
spoke clearly and precisely, but betrayed no emo- 
tion at the story, or any further concern for my 
feelings. He was one of the great Westmairs, 
and I was one of the Kirbys. For two generations 
the Kirbys had been the servants of these people. 

‘* Your father was a clever book-keeper and an 
ingenious man at figures. When we made him 
cashier, and when a great deal of money passed 
through his hands, he turned his talents to a bad 
account, and robbed us systematically. We dis- 
covered it, and prosecuted him, as we should 
prosecute on principle any one guilty of a breach 
of trust in this establishment. He pleaded guilty, 
and—” 

‘* He pleaded guilty !” I cried. 

**Yes; the facts were too clear for any at- 
tempt at refutation, and he was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment.” 

** Where is he now ?” 

“In Holloway Prison.” 

**God help him! He was not guilty—I am 
sure he was not guilty, Mr. Westmair.” 

Mr. Westmair's face shadowed more at my 
persistence. 

“* That is a reflection on my word—on the honor 
of the house, Miss Kirby,” he said, slowly; ‘* but 

you are suffering from a natural excitement. 
What do you think of doing? You have some 
money, I suppose, and friends in London, and— 
and so on? Shall Simpson fetch a cab?” * 

**No, Sir; I can walk,” said I, rising at this 
hint; ‘‘do not trouble yourself about me in any 

way. Of what sum were you robbed ?” 

** Eight hundred pounds.” 

“* And when was my father tried for the rob- 

?” 


bery 

“* The fifteenth of last September.” 

‘*T—I must get a newspaper, or something, 
and understand it for myself. I can’t understand 
you,” I added, abruptly, ‘and I do not want.” 

** Just as Miss Kirby pleases,” he said, more 
coldly still. 

** You never took his part, or thought that he 
might have been innocent; you believed every 
fact against an old servant at once. And yet his 
father before him had been in this firm.” 

‘* There was a Kirby here before your father,” 
said Abel Westmair, ‘‘ but we were not called 
upon to regard the matter from a sentimental or 
a dramatic point of view. We were robbed, and 
we found out the thief; that is all. If he had 
been our dearest and nearest friend, it would 
have still been our duty to repay a base act of 
ingratitude with the law’s justice and might. 
‘There was no malice in the matter, and so far 
as regards yourself, young lady, I, speaking for 
the firm, will add that we are sorry.’ 

He said it with some dignity, perhaps with as 
much kindness as it was in his nature to evince, 
but I saw in him only a hard master who had 
had no mercy on my father. I hated the man ; 
I could have cursed him in my desolation, and 
for all the forced calmness which I had at last 
assumed. I hated him; but I was too proud to 
show that he or his words had any power to move 
me, and as my reiteration of a belief in my fa- 
ther’s innocence appeared to vex him slightly, I 
expressed again my firm conviction that my fa- 
ther had been wronged. 

He did not defend himself, or offer any fur- 
ther explanation; he regarded me with his old 
aggravating stolidity, and as I moved toward 
the door he opened it fur me, standing thereat 
like a statue. 

I was going out in the world, not knowing 
which way to turn, wholly uncertain concerning 
my next step, more bewildered by the strange- 
ness of my position than I could have been aware 
of at the moment, when I remembered that an 
all-important question had not been asked yet. 

** And where’s little Kate ?” 

The question leaped from me with spasmodic 
force, and he elevated his eyebrows and stared 
at me harder than ever. 

‘* Where’s who?” he said. 

** Little Kate—my sister.” 

‘*] didn’t know that you had a sister. Really 
I have been quite in the dark as to your family 
connections.” 

‘* And my father never spoke of her to you?” 

** Not a word—why should he?” 

‘*Great Heaven! that child is alone in the 
world, then. And she is only seventeen. Where 
can she be?” 

I went out of the counting-house, pondering 
on this mystery, on the impossibility of my find- 
ing her in the dark city of London, wherein I 
was myself submerged. 

I went out of Westmair and Son’s with a heart 
that I thought was brokene My own position 
was precarious, but I had not time to think of 
it. Where was the child I had loved so much, 
and to whom I had been more like a mother 
than a sister after the real mother had died ? 
She had been a wild, excitable, pretty girl, way- 
ward, vain, fragile; she had been my chief anx- 
iety in going away; what was she now in my 
coming back again? There were troubles and 
cares on all sides of me, as I crept out of the of- 
fice of the Westmairs into the fog, which had be- 
come very thick and black with the night. All 
seemed as impenetrable as my own life ahead, 
and there was no seeing a step before me. 

I was beginning life again—life for myself, 
without a single friend to counsel me—and I had 





ten shillings and fourpence-half-penny to begin 


CHAPTER IV. 
MARTIN WESTMAIR. 


Wir a heart heavy-laden, I was proceeding 
down Watling Street toward St. Paul's Church. 
yard, when some one touched me on the shoul- 
der. Through the mist I recognized the cashier 
whom I had surprised at his desk a short while 
since. 

“*I beg your pardon, Miss Kirby, for trou- 
bling you again, but has he told you?” 

** Yes, he has told me all.” 

‘*Not unkindly, I hope? It’s only my young 
uncle’s way,-which is harsh and disagreeable,” 
he explained, ‘‘for*Abel is really not much 
more disagreeable than other people.” 

**T did not expect or wish for any kindness 
from Mr. Westmair,” I said, proudly—how 
hard I did try to be very proud with it all! 
** He told me that he had put my father into 
prison, and I could not thank him for the in- 
formation.” 

“*]T was afraid the news would almost be the 
death of you, Miss Kirby; I had not the cour- 
age to tell you myself.” 

“* You are not a brave man, I perceive.” 

**T was not strong-minded enough for the 
task,” he replied, ‘‘for you had come in full of 
hope, and I should have distressed you more by 
my explanation than Abel has done. I am a 
blunderer, upon my word. I can’t do any thing 
well, and my uncle has always his wits about 
him. I am about the worst fellow in the world 
to tell any other fellow bad news.” 

“Did you know my father ?” I inquired. 

**T was in the office a few weeks before he— 
before he met with his misfortunes.” 

‘*And you believe him to be guilty of this 
robbery ?” 

He stared hard at me for an instant, then he 
said, ‘‘I am sorry to say, there is no doubt of 
that. I think that he was led away, tempted, 
deluded, something—at least that was his ex- 
cuse when he begged Abel to forgive him.” 

** And Mr. Abel Westmair could-not see any 
reason for pardoning an old servant,” I said, 
sharply—I could only regard the matter from 
the Kirby point of view—‘‘even supposing that 
my father had robbed the firm ?” 

‘*Supposing! Ah, yes.” 

“*T do not set my father down as a robber 
because you and your uncle tell me that he is,” 
Icried. ‘* You two I know nothing about ; my 
father’s character and principles I have known 
all my life. Good-evening.” 

Mr. Westmair, taken aback by my sharpness, 
stopped to consider the position, recovered him- 
self, appeared at my side again, and kept step 
with me, with a persistency that was aninoving, 
despite the kindness which I believe was at the 
bottom of his attention. 

**One moment,” he said; ‘‘ but what sfall 
you do now? Where are you going? Who 
are the friends to whom you can turn in this 
emergency ?” 

**You appear to think that I am quite alone 
in the world,” I replied. ‘*What do you know 
of me or of my position?” 

‘**Well, I know more than you think.” 

**From whom ?” 

‘*From your father, who was afraid of your 
return.” 

**Tell me what he said,” I asked, eagerly ; 
‘*did he speak of Katie ?” 

** Katie!” he answered; ‘‘ who's that ?” 

‘* My sister.” 

‘**T was not aware that you had a sister,” he 
replied. ‘‘Howsingular! Why did he not tell 
me that? What an odd old fish!” 

This last remark was not intended for my 
ears, but it made them tingle nevertheless. 

‘Why was my father afraid of my return ?” I 
said, gravely, probably sternly. 

‘* Simply for the reason that he could not see 
what was to become of you in London.” 

‘* Did he not think that I could take care of 
myself?” 

‘*He thought that you had not a friend to 
look to; and after his arrest, and before his trial, 
he was always begging me or Abel to write to 
you, and prevent, if possible, your journey to 
England. He had had hopes of a great rise in 
life, and hence had written to you to join him, 
he told me. What rise in life he meant, 
Heaven knows; until the day of his arrest, he 
was in my berth, and that’s not a particularly 
brilliant position, or calculated to excite an indi- 
vidual with an extraordinary prospect of coming 
greatness. I am wearying you.” 

‘*No,” I said; “‘ go on.’ 

** You were on his mind, and hence you got 
on mine,” he continued, ‘‘ for he gave up writing 
to Abel, and began to worry me instead. He 
thought more of you than his own ease, before 
he had two years for—but never mind that,” 
he added, hurriedly—‘“‘and I was always re- 
ceiving his assurances that you were weak and 
delicate, and would reach England totally un- 
prepared, if it were too late to stop you. It 
would come at you, he said, like a death-blow.” 

“IT am neither weak nor delicate,” I re- 
marked. 

**Oh, that was another of his li—ideas,” he 
cried, quickly correcting himself; ‘‘ but he said a 
clumsy revelation would kill you, that you were 
a child whom a breath disturbed, and he so 
heaped up his instructions as to breaking the 
news, that I have been in a nervous fever ever 
since, lest one day or another.you should walk 
into the office. And when you came in, I did 
not think it was you, having expected a sickly, 
miserable, unhappy-looking woman. Guessing 
at last who you were, I was thinking of running 
round the streets to collect my: ideas, when 
Abel dropped in and undertook a task for which 
I was unfitted, being—being as cowardly a beg- 
gar as it will bevever your fortune to meet, Miss 
Kirby. And that awkward piece of business 
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worse than eyer here—I should be glad to assist 
you in any way that I can—I really should.” 

‘“* May I ask your name?” 

** Martin Westmair, a nephew, or half-nephew, 
on the male side of the great family.” 

He said it a little ironically, laughing also at 
the greatness of his uncle; but I do not think 
that there was much envy in his merriment. He 
appeared to me a man who regarded life care- 
lessly, and took the good or bad fortune in it 
lightly enough. From what he had already im- 
plied, he was evidently not a lucky man. 

‘* Should I at any time require your assistance 
or advice, I will write to you,” I said. 

I had answered more coldly than I had intend- 
ed, for he had not injured me, and the desire to 
serve me was apparent; but I could not be be- 
holden for any favor to one of the Westmairs, 
however distantly removed. This was a man 
who had no doubt of my father's guilt, and who 
simply pitied me because I was alone in the world, 
now that my father was a felon. He regarded 
me as a child, without any power to help myself; 
but I was strong at heart, which had not bypken 
down with shame yet. Weary and heavy-Taden 
I might be, but my old uncle had taught me con- 
stancy and faith; I was young and did not know 
the world, or what the world was like. Perhaps 
I was all the better for that—who knows? I 
might feel very desolate, but I had not begun to 
despair. 

I could not tell all this to Mr. Westmair; I 
was only anxious to get rid of him, and of those 
offers of help that were painful to listen to. I 
wanted to feel alone, to realize my position more 
acutely. Mr. Martin Westmair was puzzled ; 
he glanced several times at me as he walked on 
by my side, and studied me out of the corners 
of his eyes. 

‘* Write to me!” he said at last, in reply to my 
last remark. ‘Oh, it’s very doubtful if I shall 
remain at Watling Street. It does not suit me 
— it’s a beastly life.” 

**J don’t think that I shall require your assist- 
ance, or that I shall be unable to help myself.” 

** You have no friends in London ?” 

‘* My father told you that ?” 

“Yes; it was that fact which grieved him.” 

**T wonder”’—I stopped, fearing that I might 
hurt my companion’s feelings, and then fancying 
that he had not cared for mine much, and doubt- 
ing even if he had any, I continued—‘*‘ I wonder 
what made my father think of you as a fitting 
confidant. He should have known it was most 
unlikely that I should care to place any trust in 
strangers.” 

“Exactly,” was the reply; ‘‘ but then your 
father was in a similar mess to yourself; he 
hadn’t a friend either. I never saw such a help- 
less, cast-down old boy in my life. He was the 
drowning man, I was the straw, and so he made 
a grab at me.” 

** I don’t understand,” I said, very coldly now. 

**I beg pardon; I have not put it in an ele- 
gant manner; I was always a slangy dog,” he 
said, hurriedly ; ‘‘ but if there was any body sorry 
for old Kirby—I beg pardon again—for your 
father—any body inclined to persuade any body 
else to let him off, kick him out, do any thing 
but lock him up, it was myself.” 

“Thank you.” 

** Pray don’t thank me. It was only to put 
an end to the bother. I told Abel it would save 
no end of bother if we let the affair blow over; 
but Abel was for duty, justice, example’s sake, 
just as he always is. He’s an honorable, up- 
right stick, that makes no allowance for the wind 
which blows the twigs about the wrong way. 
And,” he added, suddenly reverting to the sub- 
ject which was still oppressing him,y‘‘I told 
your father that if I could be of any service—if 
you were unfortunate enough to start before the 
next mail brought you Abel's letter, or your 
governor's, that you might in any way command 
me. He—he said that it was possible you might 
reach London without a penny in your pocket. 
By Jove, I can imagine nothing more awful than 
that! Without a penny! I remember when I 
was down to five pounds eight—that was not 
many years ago, either,” he added, dryly—*‘ and 
the sensation was deucedly unpleasant.” 

‘*[ have money enough for my immediate 
needs, and I have an uncle abroad to whom I 
can write,” I said, proudly. 

** That's well. I am glad of that.” 

**T will not detain you any longer,” I added ; 
* you are coming out of your way—” 

** Oh, don’t mention it.” 

** And,” I concluded, ‘‘it is not likely that 
under any circumstances you can be of service 
to me, Mr. Westmair. I hope, with God's help, 
to be of service to myself.” 

I tried to say this very confidently—I said it 
confidently enough to deceive him, but at my 
position I shivered a little internally. Perhaps 
it was the fog at the foot of Ludgate Hill, where 
it was thicker than ever, that gave me a keener 
idea of isolation than I had experienced hitherto. 
But I was not going to show my companion that 
I was afraid of the world. Not I, indeed! 

I stopped, and he stopped also. 

“*T will wish you good-evening again,” I said. 

** Which way are you going ?” 

** My own way,” I answered, calmly, “‘ where 
TI can think of all this by myself, and try to re- 
member how many friends I had when I was 
here last.” . 

**Oh, you had friends, then ?” 
“Te.” 


To be sure I had friends! There was Katie, 
and she could not be dead. Had I not had a 
letter from her by last mail ? 

**Come, that’s not so bad. 
be able to find them,” he said. 
hands ?” 

He offered his hand to me, and I placed mine 
within it for an instant. 

**T am afraid you think that I have been very 
officious in this matter,” he said; ‘* but 1 wanted 


I hope you will 
** May I shake 








to keep my word to your father as well as I 
could, and your—your position has perplexed 
me. It has nothing to do with me—ah! you 
are going to say that, perhaps—but still I thought 
that I might be of use, or that my mother’s ad- 
vice might come in handy. Shail I give you my 
mother’s address ?—you are sure to like her.” 

I hesitated—a woman’s consolation in my sore 
distress would have been sweet and valuable, but 
I could not take it from a stranger in the streets 
—one of the Westmairs, too, who had brought 
this awful trial upon me. 

‘*Thank you ; but there is no occasion that I 
should trouble any one.” 

‘*Very well,” he said, again regarding me 
wistfully, almost doubtfully ; ‘‘ good-by, then. 
I hope you will succeed in all your undertakings 
and get the better of this—this disappointment 
very soon.” 

** Thank you,” I said again. 

I went away from him; I stepped into the 
road, intending to cross over to Fleet Street, 
when he once more took his place beside me, 
and, to my surprise, drew my hand through his 


m. 

‘** Yes, I know what you are going to tell me— 
I am a horrible fellow that will not go away,” 
he said ; ‘‘ but if you cross the road by yourself 
you will certainly be run over. There is always 
a great deal of traffic here.” 

**T know this part of London by heart.” 

“Very likely; but your knowledge is not 
worth much in the fog,” he replied. ‘* Look 
out! that’s a horse’s head over your shoulder. — 
Hold hard, will you?” he cried to some one in- 
visible in the clouds, ‘‘Can’t you see where 
you are driving ?” 

‘*Can’t you and your gal get out of the road, 
stupid?” was the rejoinder of the driver of a 
Hansom cab. 

Martin Westmair laughed at this, and then 
apologized to me, as he suddenly remembered 
that I was not in a laughing humor. 

‘* There, you see, I was of some use,” he said, 
when we were at the corner of Fleet Street ; and 
without waiting for my answer he darted back 
across the street, as if anxious to prove, by his 
precipitation, that it was not his intention to re- 
main any longer in my company against my will. 
So sudden was his disappearance that I stood 
there for a moment surprised at my own loneli- 
ness; then I moved on toward Dorset Street, 
from which my father had last dated, and which 
had been home to me for years before I went to 
Pietermaritzburg. I had been cfft adrift from 
all associations, and was alone at last. In the 
dense, dark world about me there was only my- 
self to depend upon. No, my heart was not 
broken, only heavy-laden—I have said so twice 
already! But it sunk still more after the West- 
mair man had gone—but that was the fog. 
What a miserable night it was! 





CHAPTER V. 
THE OLD LODGINGS. 


ALTHOUCH my position alarmed me, I don't 
think that I was quite selfish about it. I gave 
two thoughts to Katie to one for myself, for the 
child's strange disappearance, as it were, became 
one more sorrow to take into my keeping. What 
had become of her? Who was withher? Was 
she as helpless and alone as I was, and would it 
be possible to find her, to hear all the story, and 
to take some comfort from it and from each oth- 
er, brought together again after four years of 
separation? Surely I should find her; I was 
not a dull young woman. I had once heard my 
uncle Jeffery tell some one confidentially that I 
was quick-witted, and I was not going to give up 
in a hurry the search for my sister. That seem- 
ed the task which I must commence in the best 
manner that suggested itself; it was a case of 
great emergency. At my father's old lodgings 
it might be possible, I thought, to take up the 
clew and follow it to the end. Katie would not 
have vanished away and left never a trace by 
which to discover her. She would have thought 
of my return, and of the trouble and grief that 
were to meet me. She had relied always upon 
me ; we had been such good friends. She would 
be counting every hour till I came back to her. 
But why my father had been anxious concerning 
me to Martin Westmair, and had never men- 
tioned Katie’s name to him, or appeared to be 
anxious concerning Katie in any way, was a 
mystery that only my younger sister or my fa- 
ther could explain. It was beyond my guessing 
at,-and I tried to think it down—to set it aside 
—as I went along Bridge Street and past the 
hotels to Tudor Street and Dorset Street. 

In the middle of Dorset Street, in apartments 
on the first floor of a very dingy house in this 
very dingy neighborhood, the Kirbys had fought 
their battle of life. Here Katie and I had been 
born, and mother had died ; here had been home, 
and something of happiness in the midst of a 
long, long struggle to keep out of debt—a strug- 
gle that had failed and brought much anxiety, 
and my uncle’s offer to take me away with him 
—growing such a big girl !—to Pietermaritzburg. 
Hence had dated.all my experience of life. Down 
this narrow and grimy street, in the shadow of 
enormous gas-works, and within a stone’s-throw 
of the river, I had lived sixteen years. As I 
turned the corner of Dorset Street the African 
settlement became a of dream-land from 
which I had awakened. This was home, and I 
had never been away, itseemed. I went straight 
to the house wherein we had lodged, and where 
I used to wonder what would become of us all if 
the gas-works-blew up. The huge gasometers 
were still there, and we had been blown up in- 
stead, and scattered stich divers ways that to find 
each other again had become almost impossible. 
The street was dark and thick with fog; there 
were no curious folk from up-stairs windows to 


sion, as there would have been in the daytime 
among these colonies of lodgers. ‘The chandler’s 
shop and the coffee shop had a glimmering of 
light in them, but their owners had shut the fog 
out by glass doors; and an organ-grinder was 
hard at ‘‘ Miserere,” with two children, dirty but 
weather-proof, trying ineffectually to dance to it. 

I knocked at the door of the old home, but the 
woman who opened it, and stood in the passage 
peering out at me, shading with her hand the 
candle that she held, was a slatternly woman 
whom I had never seen before. 

‘* Mrs. Green—does she live here ?” I asked. 

‘*Mrs. Green’s been dead these two years— 
dropsy,” she added, as if the cause of Mrs, 
Green's decease might be of interest to me. 

** Are you the landlady of this house ?” 

“My husband took house and furniture off 
Mrs, Green’s hands afore she died, so I suppose 
I am,” she answered, somewhat sharply. ‘Do 
you want any thing particular?” 

“*Yes, Ido. My name is Kirby.” 

“*Oh, is it? Then I am very glad to see you,” 
she said, more sharply still. ‘* Perhaps you'll 
have the goodness to step into my parlor? My 
name is Simmons, which I dare say you've heard 
of.” 

** No, I have not.” 

The woman paused to consider my reply, as 
though it had puzzled her. Then telling me to 
shut the door behind me, she led the way into 
the front-parlor which I knew so well. Katie 
and I had lived and slept in this front-parlor for 
a week once—the week that mother lay dead up 
stairs, when we were little children, and Mrs. 
Green had felt for us, stricken motherless so 
young. The furniture had not altered much; 
the glass with the rose-wood frame over the man- 
tel-piece I recognized, and an old-fashioned side- 
board with brass handles to its drawers and six 
long spider’s legs was so like an old friend that 
I felt for the nonce less desolate. When I looked 
at Mrs. Simmons I drifted out to sea again. She 
was an angular, hard-faced, middle-aged woman, 
whom poverty had pinched into a bad temper 
which nothing now could cure. She was a mis- 
erably clad, untidy being, who had left on the 
hearth-rug an untidier specimen of humankind 
in the shape of a grimy baby of twelve months 
old, while she had responded to my summons. 
This baby she snatched at after setting the brass 
candlestick upon the table, and proceeded to 
hammer its back as it lay across her lap, with a 
wild idea that she was soothing it to sleep. But 
the baby cried instead, and she shook it for a 
moment before recommencing the hammering 
process with more energy. 

**Sit down, marm; there’s a chair. What's 
the matter with the child to-night I don't know, 
squalling and squealing like this, and no one to 
help me. It’s well that we poor people have 
patience, or we should die pretty quick of worry. 
So your name's Kirby, is it?—related to the 
Kirbys who lodged here, and played me such a 
trick ?” 

“*A trick!” I repeated; “do you mean that 
my father, MrKirby—” 

“*Oh, he’s your father, is he? Come, I'm glad 
of that, if you’ve called to settle what's owing, 
which I suppose you have, or you wouldn't be 
here to brazen it out with the rest of 'em. They 
was an ungrateful lot; but you ain't of that kid- 
ney, maybe.—Lay still, do,” she added, to her 
baby.—*‘ I'm not at all surprised that mothers 
squelch their little ones sometimes, when their 
husbands are dead, and their sons are beasts, 
like mine, and go out drinking and leave their 
mothers ail the slavery at home. That's what 


it is.” 

And Mrs. Simmons, having shadowed forth 
her own grievances not indistinctly, thumped 
away again at her baby, who, after a second 
protest of a feebler description, condescended to 
shut its eyes. My position was not an enviable 
one, but there was news to be learned from this 
virago, and though I was afraid of her, I was 
not sorry that I had called. 

** My father is in debt to you ?” I inquired. 

** Oh, you don’t know that, then?” she asked, 
ironically; ‘‘ yes, that’s very likely. Where have 
you been all this time ?” 

**T have been in South Africa. I have only 
returned this afternoon.” 

** Pity you hadn't staid there.” 

I was of the same opinion myself by this time. 

**Pity you hadn't staid there,” this waspish 
woman repeated, ‘‘if you come, over to take up 
with such cheats as lived in my first floor. The 
lies they told about what they were going to do 
to make their forfunes, and pay off all they owed, 
was enough to bring the roof down on their ‘eads, 
which, if it had, would have been a judgment 
that ‘d served them to the rights. They owed 
me thirteen pounds six shillings when they were 
sewed up. I don’t know how the money went 
at all. I only know I got cheek for my share. 
That saucy young minx was your sister, | s’pose?” 

‘* Katie!” I cried, quickly. 

** Ah, yes, Katie; that’s her.” 

What has become of her?” 

**T don’t know, and don’t care. When your 
father was took to prison for thieving—” 

**Oh, don’t!” I cried; and my cheeks felt as 
if hot irons had been placed on them. 

** Well, he was took, I s'pose, and a good take 
to for what he was worth. If he’d been my fa- 
ther I should have been ashamed of him long 
ago, and not have come from Hafricker to ask 
him how he was. Thirteen pounds six shillings,” 
she added, and in her excitement and absence 
of mind she began to hammer the baby again ; 
‘think of that to the likes of me, hard up as I 
am, with not a lodger in the house, and Dick— 
that’s the son who pretends to support me—get- 
ting the sack next Saturday. If you gould pay 
‘any of it, say a week or two off, good Lord! the 
help you'd be to me jest now!” 

The eager look of the woman was pitiable to 





look dowa upon me and speculate on my mis- 


witness, aud made me forget her want of con- 





sideration toward me. And, after all, why should 
she care for me or my position? What was I in 
any way but a member of the family that had 
run into her debt ? 

**I was not aware of this claim upon us,” I 
said; ‘‘if in any way I can pay it, or pay some- 
thing off presently, when I am settled and earn- 
ing money for myself, I will. I give you my 
word.” 

**Ah! do you?” said the woman, phlegmat- 
ically. ‘*I had your father’s word, and a bad 
one it was; your fine sister's word, and that was 
gammon; and now I have got yours, It's lucky 
to get the lot of the family’s promises, but they 
butter no parsnips, you see.” 

** You—you were speaking of my sister,” said 
I, in the most conciliatory tone that I could 
adopt; ‘‘what became of her after my poor fa- 
ther’s arrest? She—” 

I stopped, hoping that Mrs. Simmons would 
take up my cue. 

**She walked out of the house as full of airs 
and graces as if her father had been made Lord 
Mayor of London, that’s all,” said Mrs. Sim- 
mons. ‘*I didn’t run after her, and beg her to 
keep the lodgings on, you may be sure. Glad 
enough was I to get shut of her at any price; 
and as for her coming back soon to pay my rub- 
bishing rent, as she called it, why, I believe that 
as much as [ believe you. There!” 

And with this humiliating peroration she rose 
and walked from the room, with the baby in her 
arms. How lofig she was away I do not know. 
I made no effort to withdraw. I fell into deep 
thought, or, rather, into a deep stupor that was 
something like thought, but wasn’t, and when 
she came back without the child I was sitting 
with my hands clasped, staring at thé worn car- 
pet, just as she had left me. 

Mrs. Simmons stood by the door regarding me 
attentively after her return; when I looked up I 
saw that she was studying me, taking in every 
article of my attire, and mentally summing me 
up as she continued the analysis. Yes, hers was 
a very sour face, but I fancied that there was a 
trifle less acidulation in it when I met her gaze 
again. 

“Did you say you come from Afriker this 
afternoon ?” . 

**T reached London to-day.” 

** Expecting to find them here as usual ?—Lor! 
the likes of that!” 

**T thought that they would be easy to find,” 
I answered, as I rose, ‘‘and I did not expect 
this. I am detaining you.” 

**Oh, I’ve got lots of time,” she said, with an 
angry snort, ‘* and wus luck is it.”’ 

I thought that she had not had even time 
enough to wash her face and hands, but Mrs. 
Simmons, in a lodgerless house, was evidently 
not busy. She had not expected company, her 
son was out, and there was no one to wash for. 

“*I think I see it all as plain as plain,” said 
Mrs. Simmons, suddenly; *‘ their lies got over 
you too, and you came to London to take a share 
of their good fortun’, and gave up a good place, 
poraps. ‘They served you out as well as a poor 
widder like me, did they—the unfeeling brutes?” 

* “Don't talk so,” I said, more warmly; ‘‘my 
father and sister meant all for the best. How it 
happened that the worst has come, and that I 
meet ruin and shame where I had expected much 
of comfort, Heaven knows—but they meant all 
for the best, I am sure.” 

** Well, it was a blessed rom way of showing 
it, and no mistake,” said the woman, bluntly. 
** What are you going to do?” 

**T am not certain, ’’I replied, hesitatingly; ‘‘I 
don’t see my way yet.” 

** Have you got any money ?” 

**Yes—a little.” 

I did not say how little, but I added, 

** Not enough to pay any thing of my father’s 
debt. I wish I had.” 

The woman tossed her head at this; she was 
evidently sick at heart of the Kirby protestations. 
Still she was a woman of business, a woman of 
the world, who made the best of the poor chances 
that presented themselves in her sordid sphere 
of life, and I was a chance to her in my small 
way. 

**If you don't know where to lodge,” she said, 
‘there's all the up-stairs rooms empty, and you 
can have the back bedroom for two shillings, if 
you pay aforehand. I don't trust no more, of 
course.” 

I hesitated. It was a relief to know that there 
was a roof over my head offered me for one 
night, but the woman's manner was repellent and 
the woman herself forbidding. Still it was a 
home in its way; it had been my home years 
before this, and I did not feel quite desolate and 
helpless therein. Here was rest, and I was tired 
and weak, and wanted time to turn round and 
think what was to become of me, and what had 
become of Katie. 

The woman seemed honest though disagree- 
able, and by degrees her manner might thaw a 
little, and I might learn something more of the 
lodgers who had at least been two years with her, 
and had paid her while they were able. I might 
learn a great deal presently, if 1 was patient, and 
this woman was patient too. 

“IT think I will accept your offer for one 
night,” I said, drawing out my purse. 

**You'd better see the room fust,”’ she said, 
more independently ; ‘‘ you mayn’t like it.” 

She took the candlestick from the table and 
led the way up stairs to the top of the house, to 
the very room where Katie and I had slept to- 
gether last. The furniture was not changed, and 
the room was cleaner and brighter than I had 
bargained for. I knew the Bible pictures on the 
walls, until the mist came into my eyes and hid 
them from me. How many times had I told 
Katie of the stories which those pictures had at- 
tempted vainly in their garish coloring to illus- 
trate, and she had lain by my side, with her big 
blue eyes, full of wonder and awe, turning from 








me toward the prints! She was a golden-haired 
little child when those stories interested her, 
good and loving, and only somewhat spoiled by 
her mother, perhaps by me. Oh, my little Katie, 
what a time that is ago, and why do I rain such 
bitter tears upon these leaves to think of it! 

‘* We've the furniture, you see—as we have in 
the first floor front,” Mrs. Simmons explained. 
‘> We took all we could get, but Tunks the broker 
down the street only offered me seven pounds for 
the lot last week, and we took it of your father 
as fifteen pounds off. For it was twenty-eight 
pounds six shillings, mind you, afore we had 
this heap of rubbish on our hands. But there it 
js,” she said, putting her candlestick on the 
drawers, ‘and clean it all is. I've been work- 
ing at it to-day until I'm fit to drop, or my own 
place and myself would have been a bit tidier,” 
she added, as if suddenly awakening to a sense 
of the condition of her front-parlor and herself, 
‘*and there's the light, which you're welcome to. 
Is that all the luggage you’ve come from Afriker 
with ?” she asked, regarding my little traveling- 
bag suspiciously. 

** No—this is for immediate use,” I said ; “‘my 
box is left till called for.” 

‘*Simmons used to say never take in people 
without boxes, and see that there ain’t stones 
in them,” said the woman, thoughtfully; ‘* but 
you're only here for one night at two shillings— 
payable aforehand.”’ 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon—I had forgotten.” 

I opened my purse—which Mrs. Simmons at- 
tentively surveyed, and even stood on tiptoe to 
get a better view of—and paid her the two shil- 
lings which she had waited for. 

‘*Thank you,” she said; more graciously, for 
the mere fact of getting money from a Kirby 
was evideatly overpowering. ‘* Maybe you have 
not had any tea? It’s easy to get a cup from 
the coffee shop hard by. I do at this time of | 
year, when Dick isn’t coming home; it 
saves tuble and fire.” 

* af yon would be so kind as that,” I 
‘*Let me see; that will be three 


” 


said. 
half-pence more. 

I remembered the old Dorset Street 
prices very well. 

‘Yes, without any thing to eat.” 

**T can not eat any thing, thank you.’ 

I paid Mrs. Simmons three half-pence, 
with which she immediately departed, 
leaving me alone in the old room once 
more. It was not liome to me now, but 
it seemed so lixe home that for a little 
while I was unnerved again, as I had 
been at the first glimpse of the pictures 
on the walls. Nothing seemed so far off 
in this place as it had been in the murky 
streets, and the figures of the past might 
giide in at any moment to save me from 
my isolation. 

**“This will not do, Faith,” I said, be- 
fure Mes..Simmons came up stairs again 
with the tea, but not before I had heard 
her advancing, in boots that flapped 
noisily as she walked; ‘* you must keep 
strong, my child, till Katie's found.” 


’ 


——_ 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN THE 





FOG AGAIN, 


I wap pens, ink, and paper in my bag 
—-much of the time on shipboard had 
been employed in the keeping of a little 
diary, which I had intended to send back 
to Uncle Jef—and after my tea I sat 
down to write a few letters. ‘The mail 
for the Cape might leave to-morrow, 
and it was as well not to lose a moment’s 
time in writing to my uncle, giving him 
some idea of my position, but telling 
him that I was very strong, that I 
trusted in myself and in Heaven’s goodnéss to 
find Katie, and to be comforted presently for all 
the unlooked-for trouble by which I had been 
met. I was puzzled what address to give him, 
but I told him that in a few days I would write 
again, with all the particulars that I had learned 
meanwhile, and I begged him not to be anxious 
concerning me. All would be well in time, I 
hoped. 

My second letter was to my father, in the 
great Holioway Prison, to which City felons 
are drafted. I informed him that I was in Lon- 
don, cast down utterly by the news which I had 
received, and urged him to write at once, at the 
old-address in Dorset Street, and give me Katie's 
address, if he were acquainted with it, which I 
prayed he was, which I thought he must be, and 
yet which I doubted, as though some mystery 
hung over Katie’s absence that even he could 
not explain, My third letter was to the gov- 
ernor of Holloway Prison, inclosing my second, 
apologizing for any informality in my method of 
procedure, trusting that the rules would allow 
my letter to be delivered to my father, and re- 
stating my case, and my strange situation, friend- 
Jess and solitary, in the hope that he would be 
interested in the story, and do all for me in his 
power of which he was capable. I begged for 
an early permission to see my father, and used 
all the special and earnest pleading at my com- 
mand—it was not much—to attain that object. 

A fourth letter completed my correspondence. 
It was an inspiration that prompted me to write 
it, or a reckless consciousness that I could not 
exert myself too much, or repeat my case too 
often, in order to awaken sympathy in those who 
could throw back the barriers between me and 
Jonathan Kirby, in prison at Holloway. * 1 wrote 
to the Lerd Mayor, as chief magistrate of the 
city of London, asking for an order to see my 
father, and repeating once more the facts of my 
sad case, Then satisfied that I had made a good 
beginning, that I had not lost time, I went down 
stairs with the letters in my hand, and with my 
bonnet on, bent upon the mission of posting them 
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at once. I had brought the light with me, and 
Mrs. Simmons, with the baby in her arms, and 
the baby crying its loudest, emerged in a bent 
attitude from the parlor, probably to make sure 
that I was not carrying out of the establishment 
some property that did not belong to me. Be- 
ing one of the Kirbys, who had in times past 
served her shabbily, it was necessary to be wary, 
and Mrs, Simmons was evidently a vigilant as 
well as a suspicious woman. 

‘** Oh, you're going out again,” she said. 

**Yes, to post a few letters. I shall not be long.” 

‘*You can be just as long as you like—we're 
late people here; Dick never comes home till 
half past twelve.” 

She looked gloomily at the letters once more. 

‘* You seem to have plenty of friends, after all,” 
she said, with the old sullenness exhibiting itself. 

‘*'Two friends, I hope,” I said, showing the 
letters: ‘“‘my uncle in Pietermaritzburg, and 
my father in prison. ‘They were always good to 
me. The other two I hope will be friends in 
their way presently.” 

** Tf you're asking them for money, I’m sure 
they won't,” said Mrs. Simmons, sententiously, 
as she turned toward the parlor again, pausing 
on the threshold to add, ‘‘You can leave the 
street-door ajar; no one’s likely to rob me, and 
if the baby’s up when you come back it will save 
my dragging it into the passage. I'm.fit to drop 
to-night, with the child as it is.” 

Thus enjoined, I left the door ajar, and went 
on toward Fleet Street and the Post-office. The 
fog had increased in density and in depth of 
blackness with the night, and the street lamps 
were no longer visible; it was as well that the 








| have found some difficulty in Dorset Street. 


neighborhood was familiar to me, or I might 
I 
was proceeding cautiously along the street to- 
ward the main thoroughfare at the top, when it 
occurred to me very suddenly and unaccount- 


“IT WAS A FACE I DID 


ably that some one was following. Whether I 
had grown nervous with anxiety, or the night 
and the night’s echoes were deceiving me, I was 
uncertain ; but as I stopped to listen, footsteps 
behind me seemed to stop also, and when I went 
on again I heard heavy feet proceeding once 
more at a few paces distant. Mrs. Simmons 
might have thought it worth while to follow me, 
to make sure that some new Kirby trick was not 
being hatched against her peace; but I had left 
her with the baby, and it was a man’s footfall, 
not a woman's, that was rendering me nervous. 

‘* Some one going the same way as myself,” I 
said, assuringly, and then I felt a throb of indig- 
nation as the new thought suggested itself that 
possibly Martin Westmair was resolved upon not 
losing sight of me, whether I wished it or not. 
I was glad when I was in Fleet Street, though I 
did not regard my return to Dorset Street with 
complete satisfaction. I was even thinking of 
taking a circuit back along Fleet Street, and 
round Bridge Street-and Tudor Street, in prefer- 
ence to returning by the same route, and was de- 
liberating upon that expedient after I had posted 
my letters in a huge pillar-box, which had beeg a 
London improvement since my residence abroad. 

I was in doubt when the watcher—I am sure 
it was he who had been watching—came straight 
toward me and peered into my face, startling me 
with his haggardness and ghastliness. It was a 
face that I had not seen before, and the sunken 
gray eyes were overshadowed by two great bushy 
eyebrows. It was a face I did not like—an un- 
common, fierce, strange, sickly face which stereo- 
typed itself upon me. : : 

‘¢ Miss Kirby, isn't it?” said a voice tremulous 
with eagerness; ‘‘ you have come, then, Katie, as 
you promised.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
MRS, SIMMONS HAS HER DISLIKES. 


Coup this be a coincidence, altogether a 
dream from which I should awake over my let- 


that Katie might be restored tome? ‘‘If the last, 
Heaven has been very good to me,” I thought, in 
that simple, pious way out of which, alas! I have 
grown a little. 

I leaned against the pillar-post looking at my 
questioner’s white face, the expression of which 
wavered as I looked, and became confused and 
vague. 

** Katie!” I gasped forth. 
know of Katie Kirby ?” 

‘*T—I beg pardon—it’s a mistake,” the voice 
said, huskily. The man then backed and grew 
fainter in the fog, like a figure in a phantasma- 
goria, and then vanished suddenly. Two or three 
wild steps forward brought me to the closed shut- 
ters of a shop, against which a burly policeman 
was standing, to whom I appealed in my anxiety. 

‘*Some one passed just now—I was speaking 
to him—which way has he gone, policeman ?” 

**I don’t know—I haven't seen any body. 
Have you had your pocket picked, miss?” he in- 
quired. 

** No, no.” 

‘* Ah, that’s lucky. There’s lots of light fin- 
gers and light heels about to-night.” 

I went down Salisbury Street thinking of all 
this, wondering what it all meant, inclined once 
more to believe that it.had been an odd hallucina- 
tion born of a long day’s fatigue. I reached the 
house in Dorset Street, and was not watched in 
my return, so far as I was awaré, 

The street-door was as I had left it at Mrs. 
Simmons’s suggestion; I closed it behind me, 
and then looked in upon my landlady sitting in 
the parlor still, with the baby stiff and rampant in 
her arms. There was a most unamiable expres- 
sion on Mrs. Simmons’s countenance; the baby 
had tried her temper very much in my absence, 
and there was no sleep in it. 

‘*The baby is still awake, then?” I ventured 


‘*What do you 








ter-writing, or was it a reality born of my prayers 


to say, 


NOT LIKE.” 


‘* Oh— awake— yes,” she answered, crossly ; 
‘it's always awake when it ought to be asleep— 
as contrary as life itself.” 

‘* Shall I hold the baby for a little while?” 

The offer was a startling one to Mrs. Simmons. 
She was in the middle of an extraordinary gym- 
nastic performance, that consisted of tilting her- 
self from the back to the front degs of her chair, 
which not being a rocking one, or in any way 
contrived for the purpose, threatened at every 
movement to collapse with her: she paused in 
mid-air to consider my proposition. I blushed 
at her steady survey of me. I was fond of ba- 
bies, though I preferred them less gritty, and ba- 
bies as a rule took to me; but it was only with 
the hope of learning more news of my family that 
I had volunteered my services, and I feared that 
my artfulness was apparent on my guilty counte- 
nance. 

**You can have her for a minute or two, if 
you like,” Mrs. Simmons said; ‘‘ come in and sit 
down.” 

I complied with her request, and Mrs. Sim- 
mons put the baby into my arms. It was a pret- 
ty child, despite a black smutch from the roots 
of its hair to the tip of its dubby nose; and after 
a long stare at me, it reached out two little fists 
toward the brooch at my neck, and burst into 
twenty dimples. 

‘*She seems to take to you,” said Mrs. Sim- 
mons, after a while, ‘‘and that’s saying a great 
deal, as she won’t go out of my arms if she can 
help it. She’s a dreadful worrit.” 

** From which you would not care to be spared, 
I dare say ?” 

The sour visage softened somewhat. 

‘* Well, no; though when my temper’s up— 
and I'm rather shortish—I do wish orful things 
about her. I dare say,” she Said, reflectingly, 
‘*it would be a mussy if she, were tooked—I often 
think that of baby gals with no father or no 
mother, or not much chance ahead of ‘em, and 
I've thought it of her. But she’s post-humorous, 
you see—she was born a fortnight after Simmons 
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her to live was funny. Nobody expected it,” she 
went on, becoming loquacious over her infant, 
‘*for she was born a mite that you could put in 
a quart pot, but she throve after the first five 
weeks like a good one, and then got dreadful bad 
with whooping-cough, which brought her down 
to nothing. ‘The doctors said that change of air 
might save her, and though I had no money, and 
your people was serving me out shameful. I gave 
her all the change I could. I walked her seven 
or eight miles into the country—sometimes to 
‘Tottenham, sometimes t’other way to Willesden 
—day after day, and then seven miles back again, 
and so I think I saved her by degrees. Of course 
I let the house go anyhow, but that didn’t mat- 
ter to me then.” 

Mrs. Simmons rose several degrees in my esti- 
mation after her confession. In a woman who 
could adopt these novel means to afford her baby 
change of air, who could struggle on day after 
day in the hope of saving her child, who gave up 
work and ‘‘let the house go anyhow,” as she 
termed it, in the mother’s strong yearning to pre- 
serve gne little life unto herself, I thought I saw 
a fair trait of character underlying much of the 
ruggedness of her every-day aspect. 

** What is her name ?” 

Mrs. Simmons’s face took that angular look 
which I disliked so much, and which was an in- 
dex to her general demeanor. 

‘* Kate,” she said, sullenly and slowly. 

‘** Kate—Katie—after—” 

** Yes, after your sister,” was the information 
begrudgingly vouchsafed to me. ‘‘I was ill in 
bed, and it fretted me to think the baby might 
die without being christened, and one day your 
sister came in and told me that Dick and she had 
taken it round the corner to church, and had had 
it christened Kate. I was cross at first, but they 
meant it well, I s’pose, though Dick had no right 











was buried, and six had died afore her, and for 


to ask that gal to be my baby’s godmother, with- 
out speaking of it to me. She a god- 
mother, indeed! I told ‘em my mind, 
though I wasn’t sorry afterward, thinking 
that the child must die, which she didn’t. 
Mind she doesn’t scratch herself with that 
brooch of yours. I wish you hadn’t taken 
her, she'll be awake for hours, now you've 
roused her,” she added, fretfully. 

‘*She was awake when I came in,” I 
said. ‘‘And so this is another Katie! 
Was my sister fond of her ?” 

‘*Not a bit. She was never fond of 
any body but herself,” said Mrs. Simmons, 
“and never thought of any body but her- 
self, except now and then in a spasm, 
when she couldn’t help it.” 

**Oh, I hope you're wrong—I know 
you're wrong,” I cried; ‘‘she was im- 
patient, perhaps a little willful, spoiled a 
great deal by mother and father, but she 
was always warm-hearted. She would do 
any thing for me.” 

*t How old was she when you went away 
to Hafriker ?” 

** Thirteen.” 

** Ah, I didn’t know her then,” was the 
answer, ‘‘ but I can tell you this, I can't 
abide her now.” 

** Why not ?” 

**Oh, don’t ask me.” 

**You have some particular reason for 
your dislike of her, I think.” 

‘*You’re sharp,” Mrs. Simmons re- 
marked, sententiously ; ‘‘ p'raps I have.” 
“*T wish that you would tell me what it 
is. 

**That wouldn't do you any good, nor 
me neither,” said my landlady, with a 
grating laugh—‘‘ though, mind you, I 
don’t say as how I have. There's no 
more accounting for one’s dislikes than 
one’s likes, and I don’t like her well 
enough to wish to see her, that’s all. 
See her again, I hope to the Lord I never 
may!” 

Very slowly and decisively she uttered those 
last words, the hard lines in her face deepening, 
and the whole expression falling into shadow and 
becoming difficult to decipher. I did not piess 
the question ; I was certain that Mrs. Simmons 
would reply to me with less patience and more 
acerbity, and for the little time that I remained 
in Dorset Street, I would put up with the vari- 
able disposition of my landlady. I endeavored 
to lead round the conversation to my father, and 
to acquire from Mrs. Simmons some further de- 
tails as to the cause of his imprisonment. Mar- 
tin Westmair had spoken of my father having 
fallen into bad hands, of a studied series of deful- 
cations, of Jonathan Kirby having gone wrong 
altogether ; but Mrs. Simmons could not enlight- 
en me as to any antecedents which might justify 
the past assertions. 

‘*They told me at Westmair’s this afternoon 
that he had altered very strangely,” I said; “if 
his mind were affected by his position, it might 
account for much that is at present inexplicable.” 

‘* He was always the same, so long as I knew 
him,” Mrs. Simmons replied—‘‘sly enough for 
fifty. He did suddenly begin to talk big, and to 
try and lord it over me—he was going to be rich, 
and pay every body, with lots of interest—and 
then they came here one night and took him off 
to prison.” 

‘** Was Katie at home then ?” 

My thoughts would come rund to her, and I 
bore up against my landlady’s disparaging reflec- 
tions for the sake of the information that I might 
beabletoobtain. After all, I had learned nothing. 

‘*Oh yes, Katie was at home.” 

‘* How did she bear it ?” 

‘*Sbe went on about the family disgrace, and 
cried like any thing, and said she'd drown her- 
self for shame. But she got over it wonderful 
quick, which was a mercy in its way.” 

‘*You speak bitterly,” I said; ‘‘I wish that 
you would tell me—” 

**T have nothing to tell about her,” Mrs. Sim- 
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mons said, before I could complete my adjura- 
tion ; ‘‘ it’s no use your worriting about your sis- 
ter, I haven't time to think of every thing that 
she said and did while she was here. Why can't 
you let her rest? She didn’t like me, and there 
wasn’t no love lost.” 

‘* And you have no idea where she is now ?” 

‘*'Thank goodness, no!” was the quick reply. 
“Have you done with my baby ?” 

‘*She's quiet now. I fancy that she is getting 
sleepy.” 

‘*Not with all this talking in her ears,” said 
Mrs. Simmons, taking her baby from my arms. 
**T’ll try her in the other room again.” 

Mrs. Simmons departed, and I was left alone 
to consider if I had discovered any thing by my 
patience. No, there was not a trace of Katie 
Kirby. I had not even found a clew to her char- 
acter, for the hard woman who had left me was 
unjust, as are all people with strong prejudices. 
I thought myself to sleep, born of a long day's 
fatigue; but it was a feverish slumber, which 
told of much excitement at my heart, for all the 
composure that I had struggled to maintain. I 
passed into an awful dream-land. My father was 
in a dungeon, chained to the wall, as in the old 
prison days of which I had read in books of mar- 
tyrs, and I was listening to his shrieks for mercy, 
and his curses on those who had punished him 
for a crime of which he had been the victim, not 
the perpetrator. They were going to torture him, 
and the Westmairs, father and son, were scowl- 
ing from an open doorway high up in the wall , 
while over their shoulders was the mocking face 
of Martin Westmair, the man who had taken care 
of me in the fog that evening. Katie and I were 
together, both imploring the Westmairs for mercy, 
and Katie had proofs of my father’s innocence, 
which proofs his persecutors saw at last, and 
came down a flight of stone steps toward us to 
wrench from our hands at any cost. We were 
cowering among the straw in a corner of the 
cell, shrieking for help as they advanced, and 
my father was struggling madly to break his 
chains and dash to our deliverance, when I 
awoke with a scream, and with that sickness 
and heart-throbbing common to such nightmare 
horrors, 

Where was I? Had I passed from one bad 
dream to another? Who was this man standing 
on Mrs. Simmons’s hearth-rug, with his hands in 
the pockets of his trowsers, and a cap pulled 
closely over his forehead? He had been regard- 
ing me with immense interest, for his mouth was 
half open, and his eyes were protruding from his 
head. I wa#more of a surprise to him than he 
tome. After I had stared at him for a few sec- 
onds, he said, in a thick voice, 

‘*Where's mother ?” 

**T don’t know,” I answered. 
asleep, I think.” 

** You've been dreaming badly,” he said. ‘I 
can't make it out, but I do that kind of thing my- 
self—devilish often, too. I suppose you are— 
who are you, did you say ?” he said, suddenly 
adopting the interrogative form as more conven- 
ient to himself. 

“I am lodging here for a night,” I replied. 
** Are you Mrs. Simmons’s son ?” a 

** Yes, lam,” he answered. ‘* Where's moth- 
er?” 

‘* Putting the baby to sleep.” 

‘“*She’s always putting the baby to sleep,” he 
muttered, in an aggrieved tone. 

He was as cross-tempered as his mother, I 
thought, as he walked across the room and lumped 
himself down into the first vacant chair, where he 
remained till Mrs. Simmous'’s entrance. But be- 
fore Mrs. Simmons reappeared I had recognized 
him. At the first sight of him, when he had 
seemed to be the continuation of my dream under 
another aspect, the pallid face had struck me as 
a something that I had seen before, and a sec- 
ond glance assured me that it was he who had 
called me Katie when I was standing at the let- 
ter-box in Fleet Street. There was no mistak- 
ing the unhealthy look of the man, the gray sunk- 
en eyes gleaming from a face strangely white, or 
the heavy black eyebrows lowering above them, 
although the eagerness of expression which had 
startled me was replaced by a stolidness of aspect 
that bordered on stupidity. “ Was I approaching 
closer to the solution ofone mystery? I thought 
so, and I was very glad. 


**T have been 





CHAPTER VIIL 
DICK SIMMONS. 


Icontinvep to regard Mr. Simmons furtively, 
pyene my course of action meanwhile. He 
got over his curiosity concerning me, and was 
sitting with his hands in his pockets, and his 
shoulders above his ears, a masculine distortion. 
He was a plain man, with a face very old-look- 
ing for his years, which, I learned afterward from 
his mother, numbered two-and-twenty. He 
seemed to me that night to be quite thirty years 
of age, and, like Abel Westmair, to be carrying 
his years but indifferently well. 

e was dressed badly, but there had been an 
effort at some time or other of the day to smarten 
himself up. The cravat was of a dazzling blue, 
but the tie had got round to his ear and disclosed 
in ee a soiled and. crumpled shirt front ; 
the was black and almost new, although the 
trowsers were of that thick, heavy velveteen cord 
common to the lower classes who have hard work 
to do, and plenty of it. 

He had appeared at first anxious to ascertain 
my name, or the motive for my presence in the 
house ; but that feeling had died away or been 
quickly suppressed, and he was sitting before me 
stolid and inanimate, with his cloth cap, more 
suitable for a boy than a man, pulled tightly over 
his head. 

**T have seen you before, this evening, Mr. 
Simmons ?” I said. 

He gave a perceptible writhe in his chair, as if 





to accommodate himself to various angles therein, 
before he answered me. 

“* Yes,” he replied at last, ‘‘ you have.” 

‘*You took me for my sister—for one who used 
to lodge in this house ?” I continued. 

He was silent for some minutes. I thought 
that it was his intention not to answer me, when 
he said, after swallowing something in his way 
of utterance, 

‘* Well, I did.” 

He was a man evidently on his guard, and not 
to be led into a long discussion ; he even seemed 
a man who was afraid to trust himself to any rig- 
id questioning, he paused so long to consider his 
best method of reply. 

‘*You were waiting for my sister,” I said, 
‘*and you expected to meet her to-night ?” 

To this question he did not answer, and after 
he had sat silent and sheep-faced for as long a 
period as my patience would allow, I said, 

** Am I night or wrong, Mr. Simmons ?” 

‘**Oh, you're right enough,” he said, with a sul- 
lenness that proved him to be his own mother’s 
son. 

**You know where Katie is, then,” I cried; 
**T am very, very glad; you have saved me from 
much anxiety, though why she should trust to 
you, I—I don't know, of course. Please tell 
me where to find her, and I will go at once. I 
could not rest in this house, knowing that she 
was close by. And she is very near. I am sure 
of it.” 

My excitement appeared to bring more sense, 
or more caution, to Mr. Simmons; he took his 
hands from his pockets, rested them on his chair, 
half rose, and then sat down again, regarding me 
very intently all the while, gnd still as if he were 
afraid of me. 

‘*T don’t know,” he said, ‘‘I really don’t know 
where your sister Katie lives. I wish to Heaven 
I did,” he added, with a sudden vehemence that 
led me to recoil from him. 

** You were waiting for her?” 

** Yes, because—because she said—” 

** Said what ? Why should there be any mys- 
tery about it, any thing to be ashamed of, or to 
keep from me? Said what ?” 

‘** She said—she promised,” he explained, after 
another gulp down of something in his throat, 
‘* that she would, some fine night, come back to 
me—to us again —just as she used to do, you 
know; that I might look out for her in this street , 
that she didn’t bear me malice, but good-will ; 
and that if I waited she would come, and show 
me that she was just the same as ever. And so 
night after night, until half past eight o’clock, by 
St. Paul's”—he was very precise as regarded the 
time, it seemed—‘‘I have waited ; but she doesn't 
come this way. She has fine friends now, and 
we're poor, poverty-stricken wretches ; but if she 
has a better friend than Dick Simmons in all the 
world, why, strike me dead, that’s all.” 

It dawned upon me that Dick Simmons had 
been drinking since I had posted my letters in 
Fleet Street; it suggested itself to me that he 
was a weak fellow, who had fostered. some silly 
fancy for my sister until 1t had almost turned his 
head, and led him perhaps, poor wretch, to drink. 
When he dashed his cap upon the floor, and kick- 
ed it afterward across the room, by way of em- 
phasis to his remarks, I had no doubt of both my 
suppositions, and the few tears in which he sur- 
reptitiously indulged only strengthened my con- 
viction. I thought more of Katie than of him, 
however. 

‘*How do you know that Katie has fine 
friends ?” . 

**T—I don't know,” he said, after a moment's 
hesitation; ‘‘how should I know any thing for 
certain? She wouldn't come here to tell any 
thing about them ; she wouldn’t take any trouble 
about me, a man at the gas-works over the way 
till Saturday, when he gets the sack, and serve 
him d—d well right. But she has better friends 
than we are; ob yes, lots of 'em—she'll find that 
out in time.” 

He struck his hand upon the wooden elbow of 
his chair with a force that must have hurt him, 
though he regarded it not in the passion which 
had suddenly replaced his grief and weakness, 
The raised tones of his voice brought his mother 
from the next room into the front-parlor. 

‘*Don’t holler like that, now the baby is off,” 
she said, sharply. ‘‘ Here, what's the matter? 
Hold up your head, do.” 

Mrs. Simmons stretched forth her bony hand, 
took her son by the blue cravat, and held bis head 
back over the chair, as though she was going to 
shave him, till he resisted the indignity and 
wrenched himself from her clutch, with an angry 
oath or two. 4 

** Ah, that’s the way,” said Mrs. Simmons, 
ironically, ‘‘ that’s wus and wus, jest as I said it 
would be. You can swear at your own mother 
now —my boy who went to Sunday-school as 
teacher only twelve months back, and liked the 
work of Bible-teaching too. Don’t mind him, 
Miss Kirby ; he’s only crying drunk as usual. This 
happens every night; if you were going to stay 
here, you'd get as used to it as I have.” 

** I’m not drunk,” muttered the son. 

**Oh no, of course not. Now,” she cried, 
turning suddenly upon mie, with her face as pale 
as her son’s, and her eyes ablaze with a passion 
fiercer than his own had been, ‘‘ you can make 
out why I hate your sister. It seemed to puzzle 
you a bit—does it still ?” 

**T can't makeit all out,” I answered ; ‘‘ I may 
guess at much, but I know nothing.” 

‘* What does he put on his Sunday coat and 
his best cravat for, on a week-day like this, the 
silly Johnny ?” she asked. 

** Don’t call me a silly Johnny,” muttered her 


son. 

** What for, Miss Kirby,” reiterated Mrs. Sim- 
mons, ‘‘ but that he fancies himself in love with 
your sister, and that she’s coming to meet him— 
she who cares about as much for him— as he’s 
worth,” she added, with a bitterness that made 
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even Dick Simmons shrink, ‘‘or as I care for 
her, and you know what that amounts to.” 

** Yes, I know that,” I answered. 

** Ah, but you don't know how that boy of 
mine has been served,” she cried, more fiercely 
still; ‘* driven the wrong road, from the Sunday- 
school to the gin-shop ; laughed and sneered ut 
by a flirting, vain, trumpery hussy, who thought 
she'd try and make a fool of Dick, just to keep 
her hand in. [didn’t think Dick was such a fool 
as that then, or that a chit of a girl could turn 
him round her little finger as she did, making 
game of him all the time. She's turned him into 
that thing,” she said, her vindictive disparage- 
ment again causing her son to writhe perceptibly, 
‘* a curse to himself and to his mother, and I wish 
her dead for it—there.” 

**She has done you no harm, has she?” asked 
Dick. 

“If this isn’t harm, what is?” she said. 
‘* What have you made of home ever since your 
whining and whinnicking after that girl? Isn't 
it all a part and parcel of the wretchedness which 
has flopped down onus? Haven't I come to tak- 
ing money of her sister, rather than starve? You 
fool! Take the light and go to bed. You're not 
fit to sit here.” 

**T think I'll go to bed,” said Dick, with in- 
tense gravity. He rose, moved unsteadily toward 
the table, reaehed a shaking hand for the light, 
and shambled out of the room and up stairs nois- 
ily. Mrs. Simmons commenced striking lucifers 
against the mantel-piece, as her son had left us 
in the dark by his mode of retreat. When she 
had lighted a second candle, she stooped forward 
suddenly, and brought her face so close to mine 
that she startled me. 

“Are you crying ?” she asked. . 

** No, not crying exactly,” answered. ‘‘I am 
overwrought, I suppose, this has been a dread- 
ful day to me.” 

‘*Oh, yes, I suppose it has. 
worth crying about, you know.” 

“*T would rather not mention her name again 
in this house,” I said, calmly ; ** please don't say 
any thing more about Katie.” 

**Don’t you want to think of her any more, 
then ?” 

‘* To think of her—yes, and to believe the best 
of her,” I said, dashing away with a hasty hand 
the tears which had betrayed me; ‘‘ for she has 
done no harm to any one, I am sure. It is not 
likely that you or your son could understand my 
sister.” 

** Oh, lor!—oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Simmons, 
ironically. 

‘**T will go to my room,” I said. 

‘* All right,” said Mrs. Simmons, shortly, ‘‘ you 
know where it is.” 

“Tes.” 

** You can take this light,” and Mrs. Simmons 
pushed it toward me with no gentle hand; ‘I 
shall be striking lucifers all night, at this rate.” 

When I had bidden Mrs. Simmons good-night, 
and had reached the parlor door, she said, in the 
same harsh tones, 

** You've had nothing to eat since I've knowed 
you. Ain't you going to eat?” 

**T could not touch any thing yet.” 

** You'll be ill if you go on like that,” she mut- 
tered. ‘‘I've a biscuit or two that—” 

**No, thank you. Good-night.” 

**Oh, good-night. Do as you like, it’s noth- 
ing to me.” 

I went up the stairs slowly—they seemed more 
of a difficulty to mount than they had been before 
—and I stopped to reflect upon the possibility of 
my falling ul in this house, as Mrs. Simmons had 
hinted at. 

**T shall be better to-morrow,” I said to myself, 
assuringly, ‘* better able to get away from Dorset 
Street. I can't stop here.” 

I was shuddering at the prospect of a long stay 
in this uncongenial atmosphere, when Dick Sim- 
mons, in his shirt-sleeves, came out on tiptoe to 
the first landing-place, at which I had arrived. 

‘*] thought it was you,” he said, huskily; ‘‘I've 
been waiting for you.” 

**Ha! to tell me where she is ?” 

**No; how should I know that? what makes 
you think I do ?” he rejoined. 

‘**T had a hope that you knew.” 

‘*That’s nonsense—I wish I did. But I've 
been waiting and listening for you.” 

“ Why ?” 

**To tell you not to mind the old girl down 
stairs; she means well—no one better—but she’s 
an awful temper. You mustn't mind,” he added, 
laying a finger on my arm in his tipsy confidence, 
“ all that she has said about Katie—a berrer girl 
than Katie does not breathe. Not her fault a 
bit, she’s too high-spirited for any thing of the 
sort. All my fault—'pon my soul, all my own 
doing—a silly Johnny !” 

He quoted his mother’s animadversion, as 
though it were an original comment upon him- 
self, as he backed toward his room, nodding at 
me gravely. I was glad that he had defended 
my sister, even in this eccentric fashion; it set 
her in a better light, and I read only a young 
man’s folly and a pretty girl’s fun. Katie had 
been always full of fun, God bless her ; and if all 
that had been jest for her had been sober earnest 
for poor Dick Simmons, why, that was Dick Sim- 
mons’s fault, and no one would be more sorry 
than Katie when she knew the truth. 

Still, in my own room, I cried myself to sleep. 
I was not so strong-minded a heroine, after all, 
as I had been inclined to fancy. It was proba- 
ble that my courage would fail me more as my 
money grew less, and the world before me be- 
came full of sharper angles. Oh dear! I had 
not begun trying to live yet, and my balance in 
hand had come ‘down to eight shillings and 
threepence. But who was that who, with only 
half a crown in his pocket, made his way to 
fortune? I had read something of the kind 
somewhere, and I was sure it was only half a 
crown. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
AT HOLLOWAY. 


I was ill the next day, just as Mrs. Simmons 
had prophesied that I should be—so sick and ill, 
so far beyond all power of my own to leave my 
bed, that I was weak enough to fear that I might 
die in the thick of a mystery which I could never 
pierce. It was a thought that robbed me for a 
while of the little composure that was left; it was 
hard to think of dying in that room, with Mrs. 
Simmons scolding me for the trouble that I was 
to her—with no father, no Katie, no Uncle Jef— 
not a single face that had ever looked kindly into 
mine. : 

But I did not die, and Mrs. Simmons did not 
scold me. On the contrary, when that lady found 
me out, shook her head over me, and said, ‘‘ I 
told you so”— which assertion appeared to re- 
lieve her very much—she came out in such bright 
colors that they have never wholly faded from 
me since. They were good wearing colors, such 
as poor women display at the fore very frequent- 
ly, when there is a chance for these undemonstra- 
tives to ‘‘ show off.” 

Mrs. Simmons was positively kind. She 
brought me tea and dry toast, and, though I was 
not grateful at the time, she harassed me into 
taking them; and not till Miat operation was per- 
formed was I aware that she had put brandy in 
my tea. 

‘It’s the best ‘thing for weakness. 
catch hold and finish it.” 

‘** Do you think I shall be better now ?” 

** Yes—presently. Try and sleep a bit again, 
and don’t fidget yourself more than you can help.” 

“Tl try and sleep.” 

‘* Blest if you're little more than a child your- 
self,” she said. ‘* How old are you?” 

** Twenty.” 

**T thought it wasn’t more. You talk of look- 
ing after her, indeed—th« likes of it!” she mut- 
tered; ‘‘why, she’s as old as you are. And 
you're precious like her too. I wonder I didn't 
see it earlier; if I had, you wouldn't have been 
here, though.” 

** Pray don’t begin again!” 

** Never mind—I didn’t mean to say any thing, 
with you a-laying there—not quite such a brute 
as that, I hope, though things are going the 
wrong way, and rile a body dreadful. But 
there, there, there!” said Mrs. Simmons, rapid- 
ly, ‘‘what's it to you? what's it to any body in 
a hundred years’ time ?” 

She, went away, and I dropped off to sleep— 
or rather to a repetition of the dreams by which 
I had been beset all night, and which had begun 
in the front-parlor of Mrs. Simmons’s house. I 
woke up several times during the day, always in 
wonderment as to where I was, and who was the 
thin-faced woman looking down upon me with 
something in her hands that I was either to 
eat or drink, and from which I begged had to 
be mercifully spared. It was not till the next 
day, which was Sunday, that I was better, 

I was sitting at my window when Mrs. Sim- 
mons came in and raised her arms aleft in her 
surprise at finding me dressed for the day. 

**Come—that’s brave!” she said; ‘but are 
you strong enough ?” 

**T am only a litgle weak,” I replied, ‘‘ but I 
shall not give you any more trouble, I hope.” 

‘I hope not too,” she said; ‘‘for you've 
enough to bear without falling ill. You're sure 
you are strong ?” 

** Yes—quite sure.” 

‘‘Then there's a letter—I kept it back last 
night because you were too ill to be bothered— 
and it was too late to do any thing.” 

‘*Oh, why did you do that ?” I cried, reproach. 
fully. 

I opened the letter impatiently. It contained 
a few formal lines from the City magistrates, in- 
forming me that, under the peculiar circim- 
stances of my case, an order was inclosed for 
my admittance to Holloway Prison on Monday 
morning next between twelve and one. I had 
softened the heart of some one in authority, at 
least. 

**T am very glad,” I said. 

“What about?” 

I informed Mrs, Simmons of the cause for my 
exultation. 

**T don’t see much to be glad about in that,” 
she answered. 

How the Sunday passed, in my eagerness and 
impatience to be stirring, to be doing something 
to break down the barriers by which I seemed sur- 
rounded, I hardly knew. I was not well enough 
to go to church in the morning; and though I 
tried to read my Bible—as Uncle Jef would have 
wished me—there came between me and all med- 
itation the expectation of the morrow, and the un- 
certainty of what that morrow might bring forth. 
My father had not been allowed to reply to my 
letter, but I built on an explanation from him 
that would clear up all mystery, clear up even the 
clouds about himself. He would advise me what 
to do, for he had been always a shrewd man; he 
would tell me where I might find Katie; all ‘to- 
day he would be thinking about me, as I was 
thinking about him. 

I did not see Richard Simmons in the morn- 
ing. He had not cared to meet me in his sober 
moments, his mother had informed me, but had 
gone out early, she did not know where—she did 
not care where, she added, with a quick jerk up- 
ward of herchin. Very likely he had gone away 
so as to make the expenses less, now that he was 
out of work and short of money, she thought. 
He was ‘‘sacked” last Saturday, and must shift 
with better people than ever he was. But despite 
this assumed indifference to his welfare, the moth- 
er kept her eyes toward the street, and ran once 
with alacrity to the window when she thought 
that she saw him passing on the other side of the 
way. Mrs. Simmons was clad in a rusty brown 
silk for Sunday wear, and was altogether neat 
and tidy. The baby was presentable, and Katie's 
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godchild and I were very good friends by tea- 
time. I boarded and lodged with Mrs. Sim- 
mons, after having told her that I was short of 
money, and must presently fall back upon the 
contents of my box for payment of the expenses 
that I had incurred in Dorset Street, unless— 
and here I paused, and she looked at me over her 
baby. 

** Unless I settle with you now, so far as—” 

**1I'd rather wait,” she answered. 

**You preferred money in hand when I first 
came, and I have no right to break your rules, 
or expect to be trusted, Mrs. Simmons.” 

‘Tl try and trast you,” she said, dryly, 

. **thongh you are a Kirby.” 

I went to church in the evening, and Mrs. 
Simmons volunteered to accompany me. 

‘**Once a week I always go,” she said, ‘‘and 
my neighbor comes in to mind the baby till I 
get back again. But p’raps you'd rather go by 
yourself,” she added, huffily; ‘‘ you’ve more the 
looks of a lady than I have, and we don’t make 
a pair.” 

**T would rather go with you.” 

‘‘Dick went with me once reg”ar, but he’s 
given all that up.” 

She repressed a sigh as she weut to the door 
to admit the neighbor to whose services she had 
already referred. ‘To the mother’s surprise, Dick 
Simmons had not given it all up, however—there 
he was sitting in the free seats, grave, quiescent, 
and attentive. He saw us, and rolled his little 
gray eyes into their corners at us; but he did not 
return to Dorset Street after church was over. 

He came in late. His mother and I had ex- 
pected a repetition of the Friday night's behav- 
ior, but he was as sober as a judge when he re- 
turned, 

**Good-evening, Miss Kirby. I’ve had all the 
supper I want,” he said to his mother, after a 
glance at the bread and cheese which had been 
set aside for him. 

‘* Where have you been, Dick ?” 

** For a walk, that’s all.” 

‘*T wasn’t sorry to see you at church again.” 

‘** Ah!” was the careless reply, ‘* where was I 
to go?” 

He relapsed into taciturnity after this, and no 
one attempted to disturb him. Once or twice I 
caught his gaze directed to myself, as if he were 
studying me, or comparing me with Katie. 

The baby’s wailing in the next room having 
taken the mother to the rescue, he said to me in 
& quiet, almost a refined manner, 

**Do you intend to make a long stay here, 
Miss Kirby ?” 

** No—only till to-morrow, I think.” 

**Indeed. What do you mean to do after to- 
morrow ?” 

“*{ hardly know. I see my father to-morrow, 
and he will advise me.” 

“Your father—at Holloway Prison ?” he ask- 
ed, in evident surprise. 

‘*Yes,” I replied; ‘‘I have a hope that he 
will know my sister’s address.” 

He looked eagerly at me again, seemed about 
to speak, altered his mind, and directed his atten- 
tion to all that was left of the pattern of a faded 
Kidderminster carpet. He was very thoughtful 
the remainder of the time that he favored me 
with his company. When he said good-night, 
he added, ‘‘ Remember me to your father in the 
morning, Miss Kirby,” as he went out of the 
room, 

On that memorable morning when I saw my 
father first in prison, I caught sight of Mr. Sim- 
mons’s white face watching me from the first floor 
window as I went away. He seemed interested 
in me and my movements; and when I stepped 
into a Holloway omnibus I looked round, half 
fancying that he might even think it worth his 
while, and for some inexplicable reason, to fol- 
low,me. But I did Richard Simmons an injus- 
tice, and my new life had already rendered me 
more than commonly suspicious. 

When I found my way to the prison where 
City offenders are drafted after their conviction, 
I felt my heart sink ominously; and when, after 
much critical inspection of me by the warder on 
duty, I was allowed to enter a little room, while 
the great gates clanged behind me, I felt very 
much as if I were going to be locked up for good 
myself. 

In this apartment, bristling with cutlasses and 
pistols on the walls, my magistrate’s order to visit 
Jonathan Kirby was inspected by the warder, 
and my name requested to be written in a book 
that was open for the purpose. That formality 
having been gong through, I waited until another 
officer took charge of me across the court-yard, 
into the great hall, up the stairs trodden by many 
as forlorn as I was, and into a small 1oom, where 
I waited for a while, until the officer reappeared 
and beckoned me. 

**You can see him now.” 

**’'Thank you,” I murmured. 

I tried to keep very firm, to walk very steadily 
into one of a series of compartments fenced by 
wire, and with wire above my head, having be- 
fore it a second series of compartments to match, 
separated from each other by a narrow strip of 
neutral territory, where an office: took his stand, 
a silent witness of our interview. ‘There was a 
click of a lock that seemed to spring back some- 
thing in my heart along with the wards, and 
then there entered, with a forced briskness of 
step, into the compartment facing me, the man I 
had come*to visit, and whom in the streets I 
should not have recognized. My father, with his 
hair all white as I had never seen it yet, with a 
pinched and sallow face, and an attenuated frame, 
clad in a suit of gray too big for him—my poor 
father, God help him! 

He had-prepared himself for this meeting; he 
had rehearsed the ¢ffect in his cell, perhaps, and 
was more composed than I had hoped to find 
him. He spoke as if from behind a mask, and 


there was a convulsive twitching of the muscles 


of his face that changed him very much, until he 








recovered himself and gazed steadily from his 
cage across at me. 

** Well, Faith,” he said, ‘‘so you haye come to 
see me, then!” 





CHAPTER X. 
THE PRISONER FOR FELONY. 


I pip not reply at once to my father’s saluta- 
tion. It took time to recover from the effect of 
his appearance—from the shock which the change 
in him had given me. This old man in the gray 
suit I had not expected to see; I had not thought 
of the change that four years might have brought 
to him, and yet four such years of mental anxiety 
and of personal shame might have bent the form 
and blanched the hair of men stronger and youn- 
ger than he. My father had been never a strong 
man, and yet I had not dreamed of his breaking 
down like this. 

‘You are well, I hope?” I stammered forth at 
last. 

‘* Not very well,” he answered; ‘‘as well, per- 
haps, as the rules will permit meto be. The air 
and the fare are against my getting very strong.” 

**Oh!—yes.” 

We had not assumed our natural positions to- 
ward each other; it was strange, but it seemed 
to me that four years of separation had even 
brought about an odd kind of reserve between us, 
unless it was the presence of the prison warder 
that checked all natural demonstration. Of the 
cause which had placed him in prison I did not 
like toebe the first to speak, and already I saw— 
or fancied that I saw—a desire on his part to 
avoid it. He would declare presently that he 
was innocent, and that by some cruel train of 
circumstantial evidence, telling and forcible, but 
false, he had been brought to suffer for the 
guilty. 

‘* How did you leave your uncle ?” he asked, in 
clearer and more precise tones, 

** Well and happy.” 

‘¢A little always made Jef happy,” he replied ; 
then he leaned against the wire-work and coughed 
violently for a few moments, 

‘*T have caught cold in this wretched place,’ 
he said to me; ‘‘it’s full of draughts, and the 
early rising at this time of year does riot agree 
with me. Please God, I shall be in the infirma- 
ry soon. That is the prisoner’s summum bonum, 
Faith.” 

‘*Speak English, Kirby,” said the warning 

voice of the official, ‘‘and then I can understand 
you.” 
' ‘* All right, Sir,” replied my father, deferential- 
ly; ‘*summum bonum was no reflection upon the 
diet, as you probably imagine—it is a Latin re- 
flection, meaning the highest good.” 

**T don’t care what it means,” said the official, 
bluntly; ‘‘speak English, and take care what 
you are about.” ° 

I had not liked my father’s satire, or the forced 
politeness with which he had explained himself 
to the officer. It was painful to me, and, above 
all, a cruel waste of time. 

**When I started from Natal,” I said, ‘‘ it was 
with very different feelings to these.” 

‘*Ah! if you had only waited for my letter— 
if you had not been in a hurry to return to En- 
gland—if you had been only more cautious and 
less precipitate, what a deal of misery it might 
have saved us both!” he said, almost reproach- 
fully. 

**T should have come to England just the same 
—TI should have been more prepared for—for this 
—that’s ali,” I exclaimed; ‘**but I could not 
have remained at the Cape, knowing of the trou- 
ble that has happened here.” ° 

**Good girl,” he said, looking down and pass- 
ing one thin tremulous hand for an instant across 
his face; ‘‘ but what use can you be to me—and 
what real good can you do?” 

‘* Heaven knows that,” I replied; ‘* but there 
is you to think about, and there is Katie,” 

‘** And now there is your misery to be added 
to our unlucky fate. What is to become of you, 
without friends and without money ?—what—” 

‘* Never mind me,” I said, interrupting him; 
**T have youth and strength, and a trust in God 
not deserting me. I shall not find all the ways 
of living closed against me, and friends to help 
will come forward in good time.” 

‘*There’s Martin Westmair—he promised that 
he would do the best for you, Faith, that he 
could.” 

‘*Not a Westmair,” I said, quickly; ‘‘the 
Westmairs believe you guilty, father.” 

**Oh yes, so they do,” he added, after a fur- 
tive glance across at me; ‘‘ and if you can get on 
without any body’s assistance, so much the bet- 
ter. I despise these Westmairs as much as you 
do; they have not acted well by me, not one of 
them; they would not show mercy to an old 
servant,” he cried, more warmly; ‘‘ they would 
not overlook one fault or see one excuse; they 
brought me to this with a relentless cruelty ; they 
had no heart to spare ME.” 

‘* Did—did you really take the money, then?” 
T asked. 

I had not believed the reports against him, or 
had any faith in the justice of his trial. I had 
only confidence in him, and in the honor of our 
family that I had never thought to see crushed 
under foot like this. 

He looked down again, and said very slowly in 
reply, 

“* Well, I—I certainly took the money—for a 
time.” ; 

‘*Oh, father! I did not believe it until to- 
vy!” 


? 


‘*T took the money by degrees, Faith, knowing 
very well that I should be able to return it,” he 
continued ; ‘‘I was as sure of restoring it as of 
living, when the blow came for which I was un- 
prepared. It was a loan, not a robbery; the 
Westmairs would have had every penny back of 
that money, which they could so well afford to 





spare, if a little more time had been given me, 





A week longer I should have been a rich man, 
as I told you—as I wrote to you.” 

*“In what way ?” I said. 

**Oh, don’t ask me; I can’t say now—I 
daren’t. But when I come out of this den, there 
will be a glorious revenge for you and me over 
these money-grubbing wretches. We have only 
two years to bear up and keep strong—only two 
short years, Faith.” 

He rubbed one thin hand over the other; his 
eyes sparkled, and his face lighted up with a new 
expression, but I took no courage from his change 
of manner. I was wholly cast down; I stood in 
the darkness, with all my light of life quenched 
out—a poor woman, who must bear her share of 
his shame by the closeness of the tie which linked 
her to him. I did not believe in his future, and 
could I have taken every word to heart, it would 
not have raised my spirits one degree. The stern 
fact before me was not to be softened down by 
any far-off dream of prosperity; my father was 
a thief, and there was no excuse for him. 

I could pity him; I could not understand him. 
I had come there with the desire of sustaining 
him by asserting that I did not believe in his 
guilt, that I would wait patiently for his liberty, 
and devote my life afterward to his comfort, to 
the proving of his innocence, if it were in any 
way possible—and now all was over with my fal- 
lacy. 

There was more for me to-do; all might be 
closing in upon me in the valley of the shadow 
of crime, but I had not fulfilled my mission. I 
had not forgotten it; I had kept guard upon the 
time allowed me for the interview, scoring minute 
by minute by my little silver watch, but there had 
been this great, awful stone to roll away first. 
And it had rolled back upon every hope that I 
had had. 

**It is only looking forward—looking upward 
to heaven—that can keep us strong for those 
two years,” I said. ; 

**You must not give way, Faith,” he replied, 
with alacrity, turning the tables unceremonious- 
ly upon me; ‘‘ you must be brisk, and look about 
you. Have you written to vour uncle? He 
might feel disposed to arrange for your passage 
out again.” 

‘*T shall not return to the Cape.” 

** As you please. In my miserable position, I 
can not decide what is best for you. How much 
money have you got ?” 

**Not a great deal,” I replied; ‘‘but never 
mind that. Tell me where to find Katie.” 

“*She has left Dorset Street,” he replied ; 
*“but I don’t know where she is at present. 
She will write to me when: she is settled. She 
may have written already, for what I know. I 
must not receive letters too frequently; it is 
against the rules. If any thing had happened, I 
should have heard.” 

‘* But have you no idea where she is ?” I asked, 
eagerly. 

‘*Not the slightest notion in the world,” he 
answered. 

‘** And you are not anxious about her! 
not understand that, and she so young.” 

** Katie has a shrewd head on her shoulders,” 
said my father, with an easy confidence; ‘‘ she 
is sure to do well. She knows the world, and is 
not afraid of it. I am far more nervous about 
you than her, Faith.” 

**T do not see why.” 

‘** Because you do not know the world, my 
child; you are not a business woman, or see the 
right way to make the best of every thing,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Your uncle has spoiled you for any 
thing like every-day work; I was sure of that 
by your letters of the last two years, and when 
I wrote to you to come back, it was to set you 
above all work forever.” 

‘*T am in the greatest fear concerning Katie,” 
I said, indignantly; *‘I hold it that she is far 
too young to be surrounded by temptations—to 
be alone, and without one true friend of whom 
she might seek counsel.” 

** Meaning yourself,” said my father, with a 
lurking smile that vexed me, flickering for an in- 
stant at the corners of his mouth; “ah, Faith! 
you must be less conceited if you wish to make 
your way in the. world.” 

‘** Yes, yes, perhaps so,” I replied, with impa- 
tience, ‘* but tell me what you think has become 
of her. You must have some vague idea or rea- 
son for your confidence in her, and her power to 
keep strong. I left a weak, impulsive, thought- 
less girl behind me, when I said good-by in Dor- 
set Street.” 

‘*She was-only thirteen years of age then— 
her character had not formed—she was a mere 
child,” he said; ‘‘my dear Faith, you do not 
make any allowance for-time.” 

“ You have your own idea where she is,” I re- 
iterated, ‘‘and that renders you satisfied. But 
I am reckless and unhappy.” 

** Katie would get a situation at once; any 
one would see that she was a shrewd and sharp 
young woman,” my father argued. ‘‘ She is clev- 
er at many things, would do for a governess, a 
teacher of music and singing, a milliner—she al- 
ways made her own bonnets wonderfully well— 
any thing. What does it matter, for two years, 
how she works, so that she works honestly? She 
will have the patience to wait for my liberty, and 
after that I promise both of you independence, 
not as a dream, but as a solid and substantial 
fact, upon which you and she may infallibly rely 
—infallibly !” he repeated, his face lighting up 
again with the strange suddenness that I had be- 
fore noticed. 

‘** And you.do not know—you can not guess 
—where Katie is?” I urged once more, without 
heeding his sanguine utterances. 

‘* My dear girl, I can not guess at present. If 
I knew, I would tell you. Why should I keep 
two sisters apart, who would be of mutual service 
and support to each other?” ; 
‘‘Why should you, indeed!” I said, discom- 
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fited. 


** You need not distress yourself about Katie,” 
he said; ‘‘she was partly earning her own living 
—keeping home together with me—before the 
collapse came.” 

** Ah! no one has told me that before,” I cried. 

‘*She was short of pocket-money, and I was 
not able to increase it, so she found a few pupils 
to take elementary lessons in music; she was 
quick and clever, and, with all my faults, I had 
not neglected her education any more than I had 
yours. I would even suggest in your case an ad- 
vertisement for—” 

**Do you know the addresses of any of those 
pupils ?” I asked, eagerly. 

**Upon my word, I never troubled myself 
about them. I can not tell you; perhaps Mrs. 
Simmons can.” 

**No, she can not, I am afraid. It was not 
her business.” - 

**T could not spare a moment to think of any 
thing but my own plans,” he said, half in apolo- 
gy; ‘‘early and late, before and after business 
hours, I was paving my way to fortune, Faith.” 

Paving his way to jail, he meant, but I did 
not say so, though a sense of injury was stron- 
ger within me than he ever knew. He had not 
thought much of Katie; she had been left wholly 
to herself, poor child; she had grown callous or 
indifferent to neglect, and to the sad surround- 
ings which neglect of her had caused, and the re- 
sult he had termed her knowledge of the world. 

“If I could only find her—only judge her for 
myself!” I murmured. 

The warder shuffled with his feet, and yawned. 
I looked quickly at my watch: it was close upon, 
the time to close an interview in which I had 
learned nothing, and by which I had encountered 
only disappointment. Every thing was against 
Faith Kirby when she came back to England! 

‘*T suppose we must say good-by in a minute 
or two,” he remarked. ‘‘ You must get ac- 
quainted with the rules of the place, and find out 
when to write, and the days when you will be 
allowed to see me. I wish I knew what you 
thought of doing,” he added, with that strange 
aggravating concern for me, and unconcern for 
his younger daughter, that had already irritated 
me. 

‘*Did you ever hear that Richard Simmons 
was in love with Katie, and that there was be- 
tween them some kind of flirtation ?” I suddenly 
thought of asking him. 

**God bless me—never!” exclaimed my fa- 
ther, betraying more surprise and interest than [ 
had anticipated. ‘‘I should not have allowed it 
for aninstant. I am astonished—who told you? 
How could it have occurred that a wretched fel- 
low like Simmons— Oh, you must have been 
misinformed, Faith.” 

‘*His mother was my informant,” I replied ; 
** he does not seek to conceal that he is attached 
to Katie.” 

** Attached, indeed! And does he think that 
Katie is attached to him ?” he cried. 

** No.” 

“Of course not. He—” 

**'Time’s up,” said the warder. 

*‘One moment!” I cried. ‘‘ I have a suspicion 
that he knows where Katie is, or knows some- 
thing more concerning her than he has ventured 
to tell me. Is that likely ?” 

‘*Very unlikely,” said the prisoner, in reply; 
‘* but there’s no telling. Watchhim. Good-by, 
child. Keep strong; remember, mine is not a 
long sentence, and if I ever get out of this it will 
be well with all of us. God bless you, good-by.” 

** Good-by.” 

The door opened behind me, and I was hur- 
ried away. The interview was over, and I had 
profited nothing by it. I had been amazed by 
many things: by his trust in Katie and his want 
of trust in me, by his confession of guilt, and— 
greatest amazement as well as sorrow to me—by 
his total want of penitence for the crime which 
had placed him there a prisoner. If I had been 
allowed a longer grace, if I could have been with 
him all day, and so have understood him better, 
and seen more deeply into his heart—if he had 
not altered so much in character, as well as in 
outward appearance—if I could have won his 
confidence a little more before I went away! 

It was bright day still when a warder was 
locking and chaining behind me the great gates 
through which I had passed, but I did not see 
my way so clearly as on the night I first came 
back. ‘Through the fog and darkness about me 
then, I had more hopes than one to keep me 
strong—how many weie left me now? 





CHAPTER XI. 
STRUGGLING. 


Ir has not fallen to the lot of many who cast 
their eyes upon these pages to feel as utterly 
alone as myself in a great city, completely isola- 
ted from that kith and kin on whom one natural- 
ly relies when the unforeseen strikes hard, and 
beats down. I could not believe in any one to 
help me; I felt that I must help myself or perish. 

The Westmairs recurred to me once—the of- 
fer of Martin Westmair to befriend mé, more 
than once—but it was these people who had 
brought about my misfortune, and who had suf- 
fered by my futher’s,acts. Better die than go 
to them—than be in any way indebted to them, 
I thought, even if they would help me, which, 
for some reason that I did not gauge, I doubted 
extremely. The Westmairs had been wronged, 
but they had been merciless, and the stern men 
whom I had faced in the counting-house, and 
who had told me the truth, clearly and coldly, 
and with no sign of feeling for my sore distress, 
I already disliked and feared. By my own ex- 
ertions I must sink or swim, 

I began to strive for myself, after my own 
fashion, not forgetting Katie meanwhile, and do- 
ing all in my power to find her that I could. 
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she had heard of them, but had not troubled her 
head concerning them. Before the piano was 
sold, one or two ‘bits of girls” used to take les- 
sons in the first floor front, my landlady informed 
me; but she had never asked their names, or, she 
added with a sniff, thought that they were worth 
much. As for friends in the neighbors, Katie 
had never had any friends. ‘The same question 
put to Dick Simmons elicited a similar response 
—he had been interested in Katie, but not in her 
surroundings. 

Still I persevered in the hope of finding her. 
When I was about my own business, I sought 
the most crowded thoroughfares, thinking that 
in some open street or park, or at some window, 
I should see her fresh young face again. Mean- 
while I strove hard to fight my way out of my 
difficulties. I read the newspapers for advertise- 
ments of governesses or companions, I answered 
all that seemed suitable to my capacity ; I adver- 
tised once on my own account, and received four- 
teen answers from agents anxious to direct my 
attention to their respective methods of bringing 
my requirements before the public ; I called upon 
one or two clergymen who were polite, and one 
or two clergymen’s wives who were not; I en- 
deavored to discover a Mr. Green, who had been 
a friend of Uncle Jef’s years ago, and whose 
name suddenly recurred to me, and I found out 
that he was dead; I tried the Missionary Socie- 
if that had sent out Uncle Jef, but I was not in 
their line, and they were very sorry, but they real- 
ly could not do any thing for me. There were 
a few who seemed interested, and who promised 
to write if they should hear of any thing—but 
they never heard, or they had shocking bad mem- 
ories, poor things. Sometimes I think that, had 
I been less open in my revelation—for my fa- 
ther’s story always rose to the surface and set my 
listeners against me—I might have done better, 
and found life easier to confront, even with no 
references to back my claims. And if mine had 
not been a fight against time, the chances would 
have been more in my favor. Uncle Jef would 
think of something for me when I could hear 
from him; and yet he was very poor, and I could 
not return to Natal even if he could raise the 
money, with so much mystery about me. And 
time was every thing. 

By the end of October I had disposed of my 
watch and ear-rings—the locket with Katie's 
hair in it I still clung to—and was looking wist- 
fully down into the big box of clothes which had 
found its way to Dorset Street. After the box was 
empty, what then? I marveled very much what 
then, and Mrs. Simmons marveled with me if she 
were in a good temper; and if any accident had 
rendered her more fretful than ordinary, she would 
say it served me right for leaving a good home 
in a wild-goose fashion. She was always sorry 
in her better moods for all that she had said in 
her worse ; for, after all, she was a good woman, 
whom ill luck had only ground to a sharp edge. 

All the month of November Dick Simmons 
was dull and steady, and his mother hoped that 
he was growing out of his nonsense when he 
stopped at home every evening, and went to sleep 
with his head over the back of the chair and his 
mouth wide open. 

**I think he is coming round,” she said more 
than once to me; “‘p'raps being out of work for 
a while won't do him any harm. It’s done silly 
people a sight of good afore this.” 

Misfortunes had not come alone to this little 
house, and Mrs. Simmons, her son, and I were 
all out of work together. There was not any 
prospec? of getting work either, and Dick's Sun- 
day suit, of which his mother was somewhat vain, 
went the way of many articles that had come 
from Natal in my big box, and of many little 
household gods, the especial property of my cross 
landlady. How they got to the pawnbroker’s— 
for that was the destinatjon at which they finally 
arrived —was by a circuitous route, common 
enough to such shabby-genteel people as we 
were. We were too proud in our little ways to 
face the pawnbroker ourselves. Mrs. Simmons 
would not have had her neighbors know for the 
world that she was completely down, and I was 
ashamed, and dreadfully conscious that I was not 
so strong-minded as I ought to have been. We 
did not lose by the employment of a commission 
agent—a sharp-dealing, bargain-driving, coaxing 
woman, who knew every pawnbroker’s shop, and 
the idiosyncrasies of every pawnbroker’s assistant, 
within a mile anda half of Dorset Street, and whose 
small commission on the transaction repaid her 
for her trouble, and spared our petty pride. In 
a poor neighborhood there is always one of these 
business-like go-betweens, as among the poor 
there are always a certain proportion too proud 
to own how low they have fallen, and too proud 
or nervous themselves to cross the threshold of 
that handy shop with the three balls, where mon- 
ey is lent on proper securities, of which the max- 
imum is diamonds, and the minimum flat-irons. 

By the middle of December we were almost 
facing the worst; we had made a brave fight for 
it, and had only just begun to talk of giving up, 
and of not knowing which way to turn. Dick 
Simmons was still out of work—dull and patient, 
if not enterprising—a man whom I did not take 
to in any great degree, and yet whom I did not 
wholly dislike. In his sober moments he was 
amiable arid willing ; ready to help his mother by 
holding the baby, or going out on errands for her; 
but he was always taciturn and stolid, and not 
good company. The big box was empty at last ; 
all my best things had been negotiated for, and 
the landlord was threatening to seize on Mrs. 
Simmons’s furnityre for the quarter's rent, due last 
Michaelmas. e three unfortunates stared each 


other in the face one evening, and acknowledged 
that we did not see our. way much further along 
the flinty road which we had pursued together for 
seven weeks. 

**The sticks will be seized, that’s the next 
thing,” said Mrs. Simmons; ‘‘and then there’s the 
House for me and baby, and p'raps Dick.” 
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“If it wasn't the winter coming on!” said 
Dick, moodily ; ‘‘that’s the worst of it, the in- 
fernal winter.” 

**T don’t see how you're to get along without 
us, Faith,” Mrs. Simmons remarked, slowly, after 
Dick had put on his hat and walked out of the 
house. * 

I had become ‘‘ Faith” to her in these unlucky 
days; a common trouble had made us better 
friends, and when we did not speak of Katie we 
agreed pretty well together. 

‘*T suppose they will take me into the House 
too,” I said, with a little shiver. ‘‘ Do I belong 
to this parish, or to any parish? Presently I 
shall hear from Pietermaritzburg” (which I never, 
never did!), ‘‘ and all will be well. But till then 
I must bear up as well as I can.” 

“* You're not a bad one to bear up, and trying 
hard and finding nothing don’t seem to make you 
fret much,” said Mrs, Simmons; ‘‘that’s why 
you're the first Kirby I ever had a good opinion 
on ” 


**T don’t believe that this misery is to last; I 
can't believe even now that I am wholly without 
friends,” I said. . 

** How about those Westmairs ?” 

I hesitated; for the first time there was a 
strong temptation to seek them out, but I resist- 
ed it. In the face of Martin Westmair there had 
been good nature, and he had proffered help once, 
but I could not seek charity from him. And the 
other mao, dark and stern and unsympathetic, 
who had repelled me on that foggy afternoon on 
which I had met him first, he was only to be 
thought of with a shudder, as the evil genius who 
had cast a blight upon my life. 

**No, not the Westmairs,” I said; ‘‘if I de- 
spise any body, it is those people.” 

“IT dare say you're right,” murmured Mrs. 
Simmons. 

“*'This is the last week that I can pay you any 
thing fer board and lodging.” 

**Oh, I know,” said Mrs. Simmons, shortly. 

**So I'll go.” 

**Go where ?” 

**T don’t quite know; I must make my case 
known to the—” 

**Yes, yes, presently,” said Mrs. Simmons, 
again interrupting me ; ‘* I guess what you're go- 
ing to say, but don’t say it. And—don't go, girl; 
don't leave me; if there’s any fight left in us, let’s 
fight it out together. There!” 

She ran out of the room with the baby to pre- 
vent further argument or thanks on my part, and 
I remained by the empty fire-grate to shed a few 
tears over this cross woman's kindness, for from 
a Simmons to a Kirby it was more than common 
kindness, I was sure. It was not wholly for my 
money that Mrs. Simmons wished me to remain, 
and I did not feel so much alone in the world 
after that. Odd it was that I had learned to re- 
spect this woman; more odd was it, possibly, 
that she had taken kindly to me. 

We fought on, and the landlord was a lenient 
man, who did not put his awful threat of *‘ exe- 
cution” into effect. Thank Heaven, there are 
some men easy with the rent down the back 
streets, in the shadows of which the starvelings 
struggle! We struggled with the rest, and Mrs. 
Simmons obtained a little work occasionally at 
neighbors’ houses, while I was useful at home 
taking care of baby. There was no work for me; 
my character had not come from Natal, my fa- 
ther was in prison, and there was no one to trust 
me. I was strong still—I had the vigor and the 
power to work, but the task-master was wanting. 
The shops were full of young women, and there 
were hundreds with excellent references waiting 
their turn to be employed—what could I expect 
under the circumstances but society's cry of 
“Stand back ?” 

It was at this time that Dick Simmons took to 
drinking again. Weak-minded man as he was 
—with all the slates on the roof not properly ad- 
justed—this was no matter of surprise to me, and 
only a natural disappointment to the mother, who 
thought poor Dick had taken a turn for the bet- 
ter. That which really surprised us both was, 
where Dick found the money to get drunk with. 
Night after night, for one week, did Dick Sim- 
mons return to Dorset Street in the same mud- 
died and benumbed condition of mind, never be- 
traying any hilarity in his cups, but maintaining 
the same stolidity of aspect, varied now and then 
by a spasmodic burst of excitement, which had 
marked his manner. on the first evening that I 
had had the honor of his acquaintance. In ‘the 
morning he would slink from the house without 
seeing us, if it were possible, but when intercepted 
oy the door-mat by his mother, he would set his 
back against the wall and argue the case out, 
taking his stand decisively on the one point that 
he had not had a drop too much the night before. 

** Ifyou have any money, you should know bet- 
ter than to drink it away now,” said Mrs. Sim- 
mons, in her last rencontre with her hopeful off- 
spring. 

“*T haven't a penny.” 

** Then how do you get drink ?” 

**T meet a pal or two and they stand treat,” 
he explained—‘‘ they don’t stand much, not so 
much as I should if I was in work,” he added, 
With a sorrowful shake of his head over the little 
meannesses of his acquaintances—‘‘ and it knocks 
me over at times. I was not drunk last night, 
upon my soul.” , 

** What was the matter with you ?” 

“*T was only miserable.” 

**Oh, get out!” cried Mrs. Simmons ; “a pret- 
ty son you are—there, go and drink your hard- 
est.” 


“*T'm going to try for a place.” 

**Tty away!” and Mrs. Simmons banged the 
street-door so closely upon the retreating figure 
of her son, that that promising young man ran a 
little way into the road, where he paused and 
scowled back at the house, before turning in the 
direction of Tudor Street. Later in the day I 
met Richard Simmons in Fleet Street; he was 











not a particularly smart young man to be seen 
with in the broad daylight—his Sunday suit, we 
know, having gone the way of many things—but 
I was shabby myself now. I had made one or 
two calls at dress-makers’ and drapers’ in the 
hope of procuring needle-work—I shudder still 
at these past efforts, and the miserable monotony 
of failure which invariably followed—and Dick 
had waited for me outside oge of these establish- 
ments. 

“*“Any good 
in my rise in life. 

I shook my head and tried to smile. He had 
not appeared interested in my efforts before, and 
I was astonished at his curiosity. I asked him 
if he had been more fortunate than I. 

**Not abit. I shall enlist if*this goes on much 
longer,” he said, ‘‘or if mother nags me much 
more. As if I had not enough to worry me as it 
is!” 


” 


he asked, like a man interested 


He looked so hard at me that I said, 
‘* Have you any thing more to worry you than 
your mother has ?” 

He gave vent to a short langh. 

**T should think I had. Did you see your fa- 
ther at Holloway that day?” he asked, after a 
sudden pause. 

“Te” 

** What did he say about Katie?” he inquired, 
eagerly. ‘* What did he think of it all? Has 
he heard from her? Does she write to him?” 

** He has not heard from Katie,” I answered. 

** He does not know where she is?” 

**No more than you do,” I said. 

The old suspicion that Dick Simmons knew 
more of Katie than he had ever cared to own 
came to me in full force, when I had become 
aware of the effect of my reply. I had not in- 
tended to startle him in any way; but when he 
turned very red, and looked for an instant in a 
scared manner at me, the doubts that I had had 
of him rose again in full force. 

**Oh, Dick!” I cried, ‘‘ you do know, then— 
and yet you keep me in the dark in this way.” 

** No—no—don't think that, Miss Kirby,” he 
said. 

He crossed the road and walked rapidly away, 
to avoid my further questioning. He did not 
return home till a late hour, and it was with the 
same shuffling tread and fishy eves that he en- 
tered the parlor and looked round at us. 

‘* Any news ?” he asked, in a thick voice. 

There was no news. 

** Any letters ?” 

No, there were no letters. 

These were his invariable questions, after which 
he would sit down for a few minutes, and after 
muttering something about *‘ bed,” say ** Good- 
night,” and shuffle his way up stairs. On this oc- 
casion his mother said, after his withdrawal, 

**T won't stand this any longer. I'll find out 
where he goes, and who makes him drunk like 
this, if I watch him for a week.” 

Watch him! It had been my father’s advice 
that I should do that if I suspected in any way 
that he was in communication with Katie. And 
if he knew where Katie was, and was hiding that 
secret from me, and to my disadvantage—perhaps 
to my sister’s—surely I had a right to fullow one 
who was taking this heartless part against me. 
If his actions were straightforward, I should do 
him no harm; and if they led me to Katie, I was 
doing my duty. Still, I shrank from playing the 
spy upon him, though in the mystery about his 
actions there seemed to me a key to Katie's life. 

I told Mrs. Simmons of my suspicions, and 
what my father had advised me to do, and she 
said, quickly, 

**Tt's not that foolery! Dick could not have 
kept it to himself all this while; he’s not deep 
enough. You can come with me if you like and 
see for yourself, though. We shall not have to 
go farther than the first gin-shop.” 

**No, thank you, I would rather not follow 
him.” 

he thought of playing the spy upon Dick Sim- 
mons made me blush still. I resolved to leave 
that task to the mother, relying upon any infor- 
mation which she might be able to obtain for me. 
But when the opportunity came I was less a her- 
oine than I had hoped to be, and Mrs, Simmons 
was not at hand to take my place. 

The mother and baby were from home when 
Dick Simmons came in to his tea one Saturday 
evening. He was not in the habit of taking tea 
with us now. Most of his time was spent in the 
streets, looking out for the new berth that was 
never available, and his return was a surprise. 

**Your mother is out,” I said, ‘*but I can 
make you some tea if you wish.” 

“*Ts there any left ?” 

** A little.” 

** Never mind,” he said. ‘‘I don’t want any. 
I thought some might be about, that’s all.” 

To do Dick Simmons justice, he was a man 
who never sponged on his mother; who, in fact, 
endured much privation in order to lessen the 
housekeeping expenses. Perhaps he even got 
intoxicated late at night that he might spoil his 
appetite for the next day, and this drinking-bout 
was part of his theory. Dick Simmons was de- 
termined not to have any tea that evening, at 


east. 

‘*T shall be off again directly,” he said. ‘‘It 
doesn’t nratter, Miss Kirby. Go on with your 
work. What work is it ?” 

**It is needle-work which your mother has ob- 
tained,” I said? 

** And you're helping her. That's kind of you,” 
he remarked. 

He went up stairs to his room, from which I 
thought he would neyer come down again, where- 
in I was inclined to think. by degrees, not being 
used to his eccentricities, that something serious 
had happened to him. It was five o'clock when 
he had returned; it was half past seven when I 
had grown nervous enough to proceed up stairs 
and knock at his door. 

There was no angwer, and, beceming alarmed, 





I turned the handle of the door, which was un- 
| locked, and peered into the room. He had only 
gone to sleep, I thought, with his head upon his 
arms, which he had folded on the top of the 
chest of drawers before which he was standing. 
His wiry hair was in close proximity to a candle- 
flame, quenched to a jurid blot by its neglected 
wick. As I turned the handle he jumped nerv- 
ously, knocked a card off the drawers to the floor, 
looked round, and glared at me. 

**What is it?” he exclaimed. 
matter ?” 

‘*Nothing, only you did not answer when I 
knocked, and I was afraid that you were ill.” 

**I'm all right. I think I must have fallen 
asleep. I've got a knack of dozing off like this.” 

I should have withdrawn, apologizing for my 
intrusion on his toilet, had my attention not been 
directed to that which he had swept from the 
drawers to the strip of carpet at his feet. It was 
his nervous stoop toward it that attracted me, oth- 
erwise his red eyes, swollen with crying, hud been 
sufficient to engage my notice. It was a carte 
de visite that he was anxious to pick up before I 
should perceive it; but my eyes were sharp, and 
the distance from the door tothe drawer was not 
a great one. The instant afterward, when it was 
clutched in his trembling hand, I was sure whose 
portrait it was. All so quick and sudden as it 
had been, still I was not deceived, and it was 
Katie's likeness upon which he was turning the 
key in the top drawer. 

** That is my sister's carte!” I cried. 

‘*No, it isn’t. You're always wrong,” he an- 
swered, savagely. 

I went down stairs convinced that I was right, 
trying to make sure in my own mind of the face 
that I had seeg, being quite sure that that was 
Katie's face, for all the womanly look that four 
years had given to it, and for all the fleeting 
glimpse I had had. I was wondering why Dick 
Simmons should conceal it and make a mystery 
of it, when he came into the parlor with a light 
in his hand. He was clad in the one every-day 
suit that was left to him; but a remnant of past 
finery, in the shape of his vivid blue stock, had 
been plastered on his chest and over his soiled 
linen. 

**T sha’n’t be late, tell mother,” he said, with- 
out looking at me, as he turned toward the pas- 


** What's the 


sage. 

As the door closed, the thought seized me that 
he was going to Katie; that now, by following 
him, I might solve the mystery which kept her 
hidden from me. In a minute it was settled in 
my mind that I would find ‘out where he was ro- 
ing. I was a woman at her wits’ end, who was 
being trifled with, and kept from true friends and 
real assistance. I would make sure if he were 








going to Katie or not. He was keeping some- 
thing back; there was a motive for its conceal- 
ment, and I must find it out. 

My bonnet and shawl had not been long laid 
aside; they were still on the sofa in the parlor. 
I put them on with trembling hands, and in one 
minute I had extinguished the light, and was clos- 
ing the street-door noiselessly behind me. It had 
been doubtful at what hour Mrs. Simmons and 
baby would return, or who would be at home first 
after a long quest for work, and we were both fur- 
nished with latch-keys, the property of the lodg- 
ers, when lodgers were up stairs. I had been very 
quick, but I thought that I had missed the one 
whom I had resolved to follow to his haunts, wher- 
ever they might be. There was no sign of Dick 
Simmons in the ill-lighted street, but I turned into 
Tudor Street, and hurried along toward Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, At the top of the street I 
saw him slouching on toward the bridge. I was 
acting ungenerously, perhaps, but I was excited, 
and I was glad that I had come upon his track. 

He passed over the bridge to the Surrey side of 
London, loitering once by the way to look at the 
dark river, and then went on rapidly, like a man 
whose mind was made up to his destination. In 
my shabby shawl and brown dress, I followed, 
scarcely able to keep up with him, and thankful 
when he slackened his pace a little. I knew that 
I had grown weaker lately—much weaker-—by 
my trouble in walking as fast as he did, by my 
weak knees, and an odd internal catching which 
brought on fitful attacks of side-dche, that sug- 
gested my giving up, and sitting on a door-step 
to recover all the breath which I had lost. But 
I kept on with him, and after a while he walked 
less rapidly, and rendered my task more easy. 
Thus I passed from my still life, my dead level 
of hard times, to a lite of which I had never 
dreamed when I shut myself out that night in 
Dorset Street. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE HALL OF HARMONY. 


Berne City-born, and for years of my child- 
life confined to City streets, the great tract of 
poor man’s land across the bridge was utterly un- 
known to me. The Surrey side was a terra in- 
cognita, and the streets and by-ways of Lambeth 
a labyrinth wherein I] had never lost myself be- 
fore. I followed Dick Simmons closely, keeping 
so short a distance behind him as the streets grew 
full of people that, had he turned, he must have 
seen me. The crowds about that Saturday night 
did not alarm me; the elements of poverty and 
crime were thick enough, a surging mass of hu. 
mankind; but, making allowance for increase of 
numbers and difference of locality, they were the 
same men, women, and children huckstering be- 
fore the same cheap shops, and quarreling at the 
doors of the same garish gin-palaces that were 
common to the streets in Drury Lane or Holborn. 
The thoroughfares were of a greater length, and 
there was more uproar in them—one, I thought, 
would never end its line of bakers’, butchers’, and 
oil shops, its rows of coster-mongers’ stalls and 
barrows on the curb-stones, its long and grim pro- 
cession of those who had come out to buy, or sell, 
or beg, or steal, who choked up the pavement, and 
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filled the roadway, and dyifted on, an endless chain 
of misery and squalor. Surely Iwas mistaken, and 


Dick Simmons knew nothing of my sister. He 
could not be approaching Katie in this direction ; 
her life could not be spent in the midst of the 
wretchedness in which I was submerged. I had 
been wrong; and this was a purposeless, profitless 
errand I was engaged in. Very few passers-b 
took heed of me; I was not well clad, the rm | 
shawl which I had wrapped round me was thread- 
bare, and its semblance of gentility had been worn 
away by contact with rough corners. I was notin 
contrast to the general community, but in agree- 
ment with its tone and color. One or two police- 
men looked hard at me, as if they knew the faces 
in these stifling streets by heart, and mine was an 
‘,strusion there. A few mechanics, dressed up for 
a Saturday night’s loafing, leered at me, and one 
said, ‘* How are you ?” with an insolent familiar- 
ity that would have made me clutch Dick Sim- 
mons’s arm for protection’s sake, had the man not 
passed on with the tide. 

Dick Simmons was simply taking a walk, but 
I did not think of turning back and retracing my 
way to Dorset Street. I seemed safer with his 
round shoulders before me. He was in no great 
hurry ; the goods upon the various stalls distract- 
ed his attention ; he stopped five minutes listen- 
ing to a doleful song chanted by a blind man who 
accompanied himself on a violin; and he betray- 
ed so much interest in the contents of a ready- 
made clothing establishment, with sufficient gas 
behind its plate-glass windows to have lighted up 
a town, that a hook-nosed youth rushed at him 
with a handbill, and endeavored by gentle force 
to budge him through a row of waxen dummies 
into the interior of the premises. Poor Dick! I 
could not help smiling, in the midst of my anxie- 
ty, at the tout’s misspent energy,in endeavoring 
to secure a customer, and at Dick, with his hands 
in his empty pockets, promising in a patronizing 
manner to look in as he came back. But I was 
soon grave again; and when he had crossed a 
large street and gone on under a railway arch into 
a narrower, darker, and denser thoroughfare, hav- 
ing still its crowds of people making for the neigh- 
borhood we had quitted, or coming from it with 
ourselves, I wondered more than ever when he 
would attain his journey’s end, or turn his steps 
toward his home. He stopped at last at the door 
of what seemed to be another public-house, and 
applied himself to read some bills pasted on the 
panels, which process having been carefully gone 
through, he entered the establishment with an 
alacrity that took me for an instant off my guard. 
I fullowed him instinctively. No one arrested 
his progress, but a man at the top of a flight of 
stairs, who had nodded in a friendly manner to- 
ward him as he passed, held out his hand to me. 

** Check, miss,” he said, seeing that I paused 
in my surprise. 

‘*Check ! what place is this, then ?” 

‘* Well, that’s a good un,” the man remarked, 
as others passed me, better acquainted with the 
rules of the establishment, and put into his hands 
little slips of colored card. I waited patiently for 
a few minutes, and when there was a lull in the 
business of the house, I said, 

‘*Is this 4 place of amusement ?” 

‘*] should rather say it was,” the man replied, 
eying me with a little curiosity, at last. 

‘* A theatre ?” 

‘* Theatre, no. Where have you been brought 
up, my gal, not to know Baxter’s Hall of Har- 
mony ?” 

‘* What is that ?” 

The man surveyed me still more critically, 
thrust his tongue into his cheek, and said, ‘‘ Oh, 
these try-ons wor’t do for me,” after which he 
deigned me no further notice. 

I descended the stairs. I had lost Dick Sim- 
mons, and it was time to gohome. I had played 
the spy for no end or purpose, and he had not 
been thinking of my sister when he left Dorset 
Street thatevening. And yet I had seen Kate's 
portrait in his hand before he quitted home, and 
there had been in his manner a something that 
was suspicious. As I went toward the street, I 
observed a man peering at me through a pigeon- 
hole in the wall, above which was painted’ Pay 
Here; and a few steps further on I came upon 
the bills again. This time I stopped to read them, 
to learn that the place was called the Hall of Har- 
mony, that the sole lessee and director was Mr. 
Benjamin Baxter, and that the price of admis- 
sion varied from threepence to eighteenpence. 
The entertainment provided for the patrons of 
the Hall of Harmony appeared to be of a varied 
character—singing, comic ballet, negro melodists, 
contortionists, ventriloquists, ballet again, more 
singing ‘*by a host of professional talent,” the 
names of which were in large red or black capi- 
tals: Funny Fred; Sam Wiggins, the renowned 
comic ; Tommy Pounce, the Colossal; and in- 
aumerable young ladies, called respectively Polly, 
Lizzie, Jenny, and Katie, by way of prefix to high- 
sounding surnames. Katie /—that dear old name 
at first did not even strike me as familiar in jux- 
taposition with the name of Baskerville, but, on 
a second reading, my heart gave a sudden plunge, 
and I appeared to have struck upon the truth as 
upon a rock that wrecked me. ‘‘ Katie Basker- 
vILLE—her First Appearance after her highly suc- 
cessful tour in the provinces, ina round of her most 
brilliant and fascinating character songs.” Was 
this the Katie of whom I had been in search so 
long ?—was this my little sister whom I had loved 
so well? I hoped not: standing in the doorway, 
hustled by the pleasure-seekers, I prayed not, with 
quivering lips, and with the tears slowly falling 
down my cheeks in spite of me; and yet I had 
become terribly sure that it was she. 

With a sudden wrench away from the glaring 
red letters, I went to the pigeon-hole whence the 
man had watched me. 

‘* Has—has Miss Baskerville sung yet ?” I in- 
quired. 

‘*She doesn’t come on till half past ten.” 

** Indeed—thank you.” 





I went into the street, and back along the pave- 
ment, till the cross thoroughfare was reached, 
and a pawnbroker’s shop discovered. I had not 
a half-penny with me, but the gold locket with 
Katie’s portrait therein lay still on my bosom, and 
I must part with it to solve the mystery. I did 
not think of the middle-woman who had been of 
service to my poor pride in Dorset Street, but I 
walked boldly down a dark side entry, pushed 
open a swing-doorg passed into a narrow com- 
partment, and laid my last resource on the coun- 
ter of the shop. ‘ 

** What can you lend me on this?” I asked, 
and a sleek young man in a black apron took it 
up, held it to the light, examined it with one eye 
shut, and said, with a business-like briskness, 
‘* Five-and-six.” The bargain was concluded, 
the ticket was made out, the money was handed 
across the counter to me, the locket was trans- 
ferred to strangers’ hands, and I could have cried 
bitterly again, as I passed into the passage, hus- 
tling by more poverty-driven atoms, in my haste 
to reach the music-hall at the bottom of the next 
street. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
“KATIE BASKERVILLE.” 


In the midst of my excitement I was very eco- 
nomical. I paid the lowest price for admission 
to the Hall of Harmony for two reasons, the first 
because I was short of money, and the second 
because an instinct assured me that I should be 
safer in the poorest and lowest part of this place 
ofentertainment. Possibly I was right ; but aft- 
er ascending several flights of stone steps, and 
finally discovering myself in a crowded gallery, 
very hot, very full of tobacco-smoke, very close 
to the ceiling, and very far away from the stage, 
I wished that [ had been less studious in the mat- 
ter of expenditure. Still, I had good eyes, and 
to save sixpence or a shilling was a feat worth 
taking credit for in those strange times which 
had come about my life. I should at least see 
this Katie Baskerville from my back seat in the 
gallery, and should be able to recognize her if the 
singer were identical with my sister. Oh, to be 
disappointed, to feel that there was not a clew to 
her, or her mode of living! oh, never to find her 
again, I thought, rather than that the discovery 
should come on such a night, and in such a fash- 
ion! 

I had been brought up by my uncle with strict 
Notions of propriety. Four years of a peaceful 
and religious sphere had given me more than a 
bias toward his own puritanism, and led me to 
regard the amusements of the stage and of the 
music-halls as a something very alien to all that 
was right and God-following. I was surveying 
the prospect with too much horror for my years, 
as people will do whose lives stand wholly apart 
from such unreal worlds as these, but my fears 
were not groundless even in their most exagger- 
ated sense, and it was a world, God knows! in 
which no honest father, mother, brother, sister, 
could have wished to see one dear to them take a 
foremost place. 

It was long before I settled down, if it can be 
said that I settled down at all. I took my seat 
by the side of a stout old woman and her hus- 
band, and was soon shut in by those more late 
than I: boys let off from office, or shop, or fac- 
tory, who smoked vile cigars, and swore vile 
oaths; and slatternly girls, of every age, from 
twelve to twenty—some bonnetless and shawl- 
less, and more eager for amusement than for food 
—who leaned upon my shoulder, and those of 
the next row in general, and screamed with 
laughter at every miserable jest, or applauded 
noisily some poor spangled mountebank swing- 
ing at a rope’s end within a hair’s-breadth of his 
life. 

The novelty of all this was neither exciting nor 
amusing, though I had soon become accustomed 
to my position. The amusement depressed or 
scandalized me, and the saddest and most heart- 
chilling phase of it all was in the cousiitiia thas 
these crowds of young men and women, and of 
boys and girls, took an immense pleasure in the 
exhibition and its miserable surroundings. Ah! 


. I was only a pious little soul from Pietermaritz- 


burg, and the drinking, smoking, riotous world 
was a new and strange one, which I condemned 
wholly at first sight. I was in that world, but 
not of it; it might have been part and parcel of 
a dream, had it not been for the sense of grim ex- 
pectancy at my full heart. I did not pay atten- 
tion to the stage; the ballet and its immodest 
crew of dancers followed the mountebanks; and 
the coarse vulgarists, one of whom, a man more 
vulgar than the rest, particularly earned the favor 
and applause of the community, who roared out, 
‘*Bravo, Pounce! Bravo, Tommy!” and who 
was undoubtedly ‘‘ Tommy Pounce, the Colos- 
sal,” a man whose general bearing assured me 
that he knew his market value, and took his meed 
of praise as a fitting tribute to his genius. 

I peered into the pit, and discovered Dick Sim- 
mons among the facesthere. He was sitting with 
his mouth open and his hands in his pockets, not 
an attentive observer of all that was going on, 
but a weary, sleepy-looking being, tired out, as 
it were, with waiting. Waiting forwhom? For 
Katie, as I waited, perhaps! The reserved seats 
close to the stage were as full as more humble 
parts of the house, but possibly a trifle less re- 
spectable, judging by some red-faced women in 
silks and satins at the tables; and Simmons was 
wedged in between two youths 6f nineteen, who 
were smoking hard in defiance of the probabil- 
ities of a collapse. When would Miss Basker- 
ville appear? Ihad glanced furtively at the E. 
gramme which the stout woman beside me held 
in her hands, and I felt sure that one or two 
names succeeding Katie Baskerville had already 
taken precedence. I summoned courage to ad- 
dress my neighbor. 

‘*TIs Miss Baskerville sure to sing to-night ?” 


‘*Lor bless you, my gal! sure as ‘ouses,” re- 





plied the stout lady; ‘‘on’y she’s singing some- 
where else, and can’t hit it exact to time like.” 

“*It wouldn't be best for old Baxter if Katie 
didn’t come,” added her husband, looking round 
the ample proportions of his better half at me. 
**You see if it would, now! Katie’s too much 
of a favorite here already. I don’t beligve little 
Tilly Bowfort draws a better ’ouse. You've seen 
her, I s'pose ?” 

“7 

‘*’Ain’t you, though ?” and after a pitying stare 
at me, full of expressive sympathy in the great 
loss I had sustained, checkered by some degree 
of doubt as to the veracity of my statement, he 
directed his attention to the stage again. 

The stout lady became loquacious after this. 
Never seen Tilly Bowfort ? well, she was sur- 
prised. She beat Katie Baskyweal in most things 
—in dancing p’raps, and in pluck; though she 
could not say any thing against Katie's style, take 
her altogether. She thought they made too much 
fuss about Katie at the Hal! of Harmony, but 
ple did with new favorites—give her the old ones 
at any time. Old friends before new, my dear, 
at any time of the day. ‘They did say Katie 
Baskyweal was going to marry Tommy Pounce ; 
but that was all talk; a friend of hers in the 
scene-shifting departyment told her only yester- 
day, and capital opportunities of judging he had, 
being always at the back, you see. She wasn’t 
good enough for Tommy Pounce — did I know 
that he kept his carridge, and drove from one 
music hall to another with a pair of ‘orses, my 
dear? As true as she was a-setting there, she 
saw Tommy only last night drive his pair of 
creams from Baxter’s Hall to the Conwiwial, in 
the Borough ; and a perfect gentleman he looked, 
every inch of him, with a real flower in his but- 
ton-hole, such as you can’t get at Common Gar- 
den under three-and-six, when the weather is as 
nipping as it has been this blessed week. Had I 
come alone here ? 

** Yes, quite alone.” 

**Ah! I don’t hold with gals coming alone to 
sich places as these,” said the woman; ‘‘ me and 
my old man dropping in after Saturday’s mar- 
keting is different like; but you, now!” and the 
broad, soiled face looked with a strange womanly 
interest into mine. 

“*T am here to find a friend; I have never 
been before,” I said, quickly, as if it were neces- 
sary to excuse my presence in some way. 

**Oh! and he hasn’t come, I s’ _ 

‘* My friend has not come. Who's this ?” 

The entrance of a pretty girl in a dress of pale 

blue silk was the signal for a shout of welcome 
from three thousand voices, for a universal clap- 
ping of hands, stamping of feet, and hammering 
of sticks and beer-mugs on the refreshment ta- 
bles, amidst which din the new-comer bowed pro- 
fusely, put her hand upon her heart, and smiled 
right and left, above and below her. 
_ ‘* That's Katie Baskyweal,” said the old lady, 
joining in the applause along with her husband ; 
**how nice she do look, to be sure! She's a-go- 
ing to sing ‘The Kicksy-wicksy Pet;’ that’s her 
dress for it. I heard it two months ago.” 

My heart had sunk very low, and then had com- 
menced palpitating rapidly—but no, it was not 
my Katie, unless the distance or the dress de- 
ceived me, not my sister Katie, of whom I had 
been in search so long. I thanked my God that 
I had not found her here. 

And yet the instant afterward I was in doubt 
again; the features were like hers, and the short 
white peruke she wore would change her very 
much, and give her that strange, bold look. Was 
I wrong—was I right? Four years had passed 
since I had seen my sister, and the child of thir- 
teen had grown to be a woman; but had she 
changed as much as that? Was she like the 

photograph I had seen in Dick Simmons’s hand 
that evening, and that I had recognized at once? 
Yes, like the portrait more than her old self. The 
tumult of applause and welcome ceased, the band 
struck up the air; she advanced a step or two 
toward the foot-lights and began to sing, and 
then I knew her by her voice. 

“It is she!” I cried, so loudly that the stout 
woman turned and looked into my face before it 
was covered with my trembling hands. 

“‘What's the matter, gal?” said the hoarse 
voice in my ears, and it seemed to break upon a 
sea of murmurings about my dizzy brain. 

** Nothing.” 

** You ain’t well.” 

‘*No—I'm very ill. Pray let me be.” 

“*Take a sip of this,” and a something red in 





a flat medicine-bottle was slipped into my hands, 
and as quickly and silently returned to her. 

**No, no; please don’t talk to me for one mo- 
ment ; let me think,” I entreated, in a low tone. 

**T wouldn't bellock about my chap’s not meet- 
ing me,” said the comforter beside me; ‘“‘lor, 
p’raps he couldn’t help it.” 

+I was silent, but I did not remove my hands 
from my face. I did not wish to see the stage 
again, or that figure on it which I had recognized. 
I strove to realize the position, and to act upon it. 
The clear, sweet, musical voice thrilled through 
me—but I did not hear the words, or compre- 
hend them ; they might have represented a hymn, 
equally as well as another sample of the meaning- 
less doggerel which I had listened to against my 
will, had it not been for the shout of laughter 
which followed the termination of the first verse. 
I looked up then, and clutched my neighbor's 
arm, rattling the medicine-bottle, which was 
raised to her mouth at that moment, sharply 
against her teeth. 

‘*Lorks! what are you up to now ?” were the 
last words I heard as the vision of my sister, strut- 
ting to and fro with a glass to her eye, became 
the last phantom to scare me from the house. 

I was more mad than sane in my new excite- 
ment as I tottered down the stairs toward the 
street. At the wicket, where the man had taken 
the colored slips of card, I paused for the first 
time. 

‘*How can I see Miss Baskerville?” I said, 
eagerly, ‘‘There is another entrance for the 
performers. Please be quick and tell me where 
it is.” 

** Oh, it’s you, is it, agin? You can't see Miss 
Baskyvill,” was the reply, ‘‘ it ain’t likely.” 

“T know her. She will be glad to see me,” I 
cried; ‘‘oh, tell me which way she will come out!” 

My eagerness and excitement impressed the 
man, for he said, 

**You can try at the stage-door, if you like. 
It’s round the court—the third door on the left.” 

I descended the last flight of stairs, to encoun- 
ter a new and unforeseen obstacle in my way to 
Katie. A gentleman in a loose gray overcoat, 
with a cigar in his mouth, was standing on the 
miry pavement, paying his fare by Hansom cab, 
and he turned and faced me as I came with swift 
steps into the street. He dropped his cigar in 
his astonishment, and exclaimed, 

‘* Miss Kirby—is it you ?” 

It was Martin Westmair, the man in my fa- 
ther’s place, who had intercepted me on the 
threshold of this awful den. is quick glance 
took in my white, haggard face, my shabby rai- 
ment, and that confusion and even shame which 
I could not hide from him, and he said, 

“*T am sorry, very sorry to find you here. 
What has happened—what can have happened 
in so short a time ?” 

** Nothing has happened to me but poverty.” 
‘ ‘*That comes to the best of us, Miss Kirby, 

ut" 

** Tt came to me through you.” 

I was wild, and driven to bay, and scarcely 
knew what I said. 

‘*Through me!” he cried. 

‘Through you Westmairs. Through your 
cousin, who would have no mercy on my futher 
—through all of you.” 

I would have passed him, but he stood in my 
way, graver and more earnest than I had seen 
him yet. 

“* Miss Kirby, this is unjust, and I scarcely un- 
derstand. Will you tell me first what has brought 
you here? and will you suffer me to tel you, in 
all sincerity, what kind of place it is ?” 

“*T know what place it is,” I cried; ‘‘let me 
— from it and you. How dare you stop 
me Md 

**You are mistress of your own actions, Miss 
Kirby,” he said, more gravely still, as he stood 
aside to allow me to pass, ‘*‘ but I am none the 
less sorry to meet you under these circumstances.” 

I did not understand him then, any more than 
he had understood me. When I did, I felt my 
cheeks burning at his implied reproof, at his im- 
plied objection to my choice of amusements. 
Did he think, did he dare to think that I had 
gone there for distraction’s sake ? He who had 
entered the very place of which he had warned 
me? 

An instant afterward, and he had from 
my hot brain. I had turned into the dark court, 
and was groping 4 way toward the professional 
entrance of the Hall of Harmony. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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